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“The most attractive and elevating literary period- 
ical in the world for boys aud girls.”—Rev. James A. 
Worden, D.D. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Itiustraten Weekiy ror Boys anp Giecs. 


The number of Harrer’s YounG Propie for 
November 20th is a Thanksgiving Number. Its 
contents are: 


A TRUMPETER’S BOY. STORY. 
By Barnet Puiturrs. 
Wrrn Inivsreation ny W. T. Smepiry. 
HOME STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY. PETS. 
By Frux L. Oswaip, M.D. 
UNCLE PETER’S TRUST. Cwarrens XXI., XXII. 
By Groner B. Perny. 
THE FOUNDER OF THE HOUSE OF ROTHS- 
OCBELD nai dessssscseixeten By Mary E. Vanpynz. 
TUEIR THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
Drawn sy Antoe Barer. 
PORTRAIT OF BENJAMIN HARRISON MoKEE, 
GRANDSON OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT. 
TNE FLUTE-PLAYER AND THE SNAKES. 


By Margaret Eytiner, 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL....... seeeeese. WORDS BY 
Maroaret E. Sancsten, Music py P. A. Sountoxker. 
Inuustratev ny W. A. Rogers. 
CHAPTERS ON CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
By Canpack WHEELER, 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy sent on application, 





In Number 1667 of Harprr’s WEEKLY, issued 
on November 28th, will be begun a new serial by 
Captain Cuarves Kine, U.S.A., entitled 

BETWEEN THE LINES. 
A STORY OF THE WAR. 

The qualities which gave Captain Krne’s former 

story,“ A War-time Wooing,” so wide a popular. 


ity will be found in its successor in a still higher 
degree of development, 
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* © AINT Martinmas Day, when wilt thou come, 
\) And shake the green leaves from the tree?” 





sings the old ballad. But very few of us in 
real life are so impatient for the coming of 
that sweet but sad season as the wretched 
singer of the oid song was. For when the 
day has come and gone, there has usnally 
gone with it all the glory of summer, and 
tor most of us the chief part of the out-door 
enjoyment of nature; since the pleasures 
of snow and ice slide, of skate and toboggan, 
are for the young and lusty, and not for the 
delicate, the feeble, the advanced in years, 
or the student, most of whom must then 
content themselves with seeing nature 
through a glass darkly. 

There are some people so unwise as never 
to take the full good of the season, in their 
anxiety lest their theories concerning its 
phenomena should not find acceptance; 
these believing it to belong to the gay time 
of the full red leaf, and those holding it to 
be in the later period when the earth rests 
from her labors, and when, fully stripped of 
her glory, the decay of the wultitudinous 
leaves of great forests has set free sufficient 
heat to temper the atmosphere for its brief 
passing. Better is it to have no theories at 
all, but if a warm sweet season come early 
to take it for all it is worth, and if another 
come later to ask for nothing but a little 
more of it, to have nothing to insist upon 
with reference to the cause of the south- 
west winds, but to accept them and be com- 
forted by them, and relegate all care con- 
cerning them either to the Indian god of 
that department or to the good St. Martin. 

How it was that St. Martin obtained ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over the days of the 
pleasant time that our own aboriginal red 
men held sacred to the god of the south- 
west wind, into the regions of whose care 
they commended the souls of their beloved 
dead, is of no especial moment; but the 
memorial day of the patron saint of the 
Gaul happening to come in the second week 
of November, and at the time jnst after the 
treading of the grape, it possibly seemed 
natural to place under his care all things 
pertaining to the pleasant season, and so 
the season itself. That St. Martin was a 
saint of a kindly and loving sort. is under- 
stood from the legend always told of him, 
that of the division of his cloak with a bare 
beggar, the cloak which is preserved still in 
an oratory, and which from its French name, 
chape, gave the name to chapel and then to 
chaplain, But even without taking the 
legend into account, it is to be remembered 
that St. Martin was held in regard as a 
Christian adaptation of the idea of the god 
Bacchus, being to-day the patron of viut- 





ners and inukeepers, and his féte having 
replaced the old Vinalia of the ancients. 
Perhaps a literal rendering of folk-lore 
might be able to find in him and his legend 
concerning the division of the great scarlet 
cloak with which he is always represented 
only a figuring of the early autumn season 
wrapped about with its gorgeous cloak of 
ripened leaves, which it flings down on the 
bare earth that begs for the kindly cover- 
ing; and at avy rate it is in this view that 
he pre-empts a title to the ownership of the 
Indian summer, a corresponding season to 
which the French have for'so loug’a time 
connected with his name. 

But let either St. Martin or the god of 
the southwest wind be its sponsor, how 
lovely and how delicious is the season, with 
its dreamy spell that soothes the sorrow of 
parting with summer, soothes it with the 
opiate’s soporific power, which benumbs 
pain and makes one drowse through sufter- 
ing. So great is the charm of its soft at- 
mosphere, of its rich hues, of its melting 
vapors and blue distances, of its balms and 
spices, that we forget that its beauty is no 
more than the painting of the corpse of the 
Egyptian princess: was, and that death-is 
underneath it all the same. We sit in the 
sun a little while, but the damps are gath- 
ering in the hollows all the time, to creep 
up and surround us long before night or 
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twilight, and it is all like the unsate and | 


unreal spell of some enchanter. And how 
many other similitudes of sorrow come to 
us with the return of the mild autumn 
weather which the Indian summer brings! 
The dim deliciousness of these November 
days is like the happiness found by many 
of us late in life, when we hardly dare be- 
lieve in it, but bask in it almost without a 
memory of the past or a fear of the future. 
And how many of us have seen an old man 
or woman who, with all done, a life well 
lived, a career practically ended, sits down 
with folded hands, taking ease in a content- 
ed quiet, and living through a season of 
life as much like Indian summer as human 
life, in all its innumerable analogies with 
outward and material nature, can afford! 
For if childhood is like the May and April 
of the year, if June is blooming girlhood, 
and July and August and September full 
maturity, and the first slight breath of de- 
clining days, then this Indian summer is 
like nothing so much as serene and calm 
old age, which comes to many, aud in which 
all who see them feel they are only sitting 
in the cousoling sunshine aud balm that 
beloug to their late days. 








WITCHES AND THE WEATHER. 

YT. THOMAS AQUINAS used to hold that an- 
KI gels and devils made the atmosphere their 
battle-ground—the angels that live in the calm 
upper spheres, the devils that fill the immensity 
of space; and thus he accounted for the injuri- 
ous changes of weather to be experienced in cer- 
tain countries. For the mortification and rout of 
these demons bells were consecrated and hung 
in the church spires, usually inscribed, “ Vivos 
voco, mortuos plango, sulphura frango”; and 
their ringing was thenceforth considered to be 
one of the potent means of dispelling evil influ- 
ences and of abating tempests. These evil pow- 
ers, according to medieval legend and belief, 
were able to produce hail, thunder, and storms at 
their will, and those among them called witches 
took aerial voyages, exactly as the witches of 
much later days were held to do, although more 
particular detail is given of their operations, as it 
is known that they smeared their broomsticks 
with witch - salve, after which, mounting them, 
they could sail where they would through so much 
of this atmosphere as was within their jurisdic- 
tion. “The air,’ says Rydberg, speaking of 
those days of the Dark Ages, “was saturated 
with demoniacal vapors,” and spectres, ghosts, 
and vampires multitudinous added their horrors 
to the fertile imaginations of people. The rude 
and unread of past ages have always connected 
natural phenomena with supernatural agencies, 
adoring the sun and the moon with altar fires on 
high places and in groves, of which the witches’ 
Sabbath was a fancied descendant, and even in 
the twelfth century there were remnants of these 
forms in the fire-worship supposed to be led by 
old women, one of whom was called the night- 
queen, and who, as old women will, cherished tra- 
ditions and forms to such an extent that the 
bishops were finally ordered to have them watch- 
ed. It was but a little more than three hundred 
years ago when it was generally believed that 
the appearance of a huge comet was the work of 
Satan, and its disappearance was the work of the 
Church. Perhaps we have not left all these fol- 
lies quite behind us yet. People who nowadays 
make a wish at the first sight of the evening star, 
expecting to receive the thing wished for, who 
are particular about seeing the new moon, not 
through glass, and with silver in their pockets, 
and who hold that the position of the slender 
horn signifies either a dry month or a wet one, 
as it may be—such people have hardlv any right 
to call in question the demonology believed in by 
the people of the Middle Ages and the old dames 
of later days. The great forces of nature in rain 
and shine are wonderful and mysterious enough 
when taken according to the statements of sci- 
ence, which has penetrated them only so small a 
way, and do not gain either greatness or clarity 
by calling in the aid of the supernatural, 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE ATHLETIC GIRL. 


JROFESSOR TYNDALL wrote nearly thirty 
years ago, in his Glaciers of the Alps, of a 
difficult ascent accomplished by women, and add- 
ed, “Indeed the general contrast in regard to 
energy between the maidens of the British Isles 
and those of the Continent or America is aston- 
ishing. Surely those who talk of this country’s 
being in its old age must forget the physical vigor 
of its sons and daughters.” The difference must 
now be less, I think, than at that time. One 
sees among the Alps of course ten times as 
many Englishmen as Americans, and there is 
therefore more chance for the development of 
special activity, but 1 remember to have often 
noticed the habitual way in which English women 
allowed themselves to be carried by porters where 
American women, perhaps from pride, preferred 
to walk, and I remember at Interlacken meeting 
a young French woman walking with her husband, 
in boy's clothes, at the top of a difficult ascent, 
from which a party of English women had turned 
back discouraged. Every American leaves the 
Alps, I suspect, with the discovery that the Eng- 
lish exploits there have been considerably exag- 
gerated by those who performed them. Ameri- 
cans, at least those from our Northern States, are 
so much more accustomed to snow and ice, in 
particular, that they are often amazed at the 
elaborate preparations made by Englishmen—in 
the way of guides, ropes, ladders, nailed shoes, 
and the like—for “ice work,” which seems to 
them a very commonplace affair, Such at least 
has been my own experience, 

It must be remembered that good physical hab- 
its are in almost all countries a matter of evolu- 
tion and progress. Modern science has now thor- 
oughly established the fact that civilization pro- 
duces stronger bodies and longer lives than bar- 
barism, while the early stages of civilization often 
show a partial reaction and decline from the sav- 
age period. Self-control, temperance, and good 
physical training generally come by development. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603) the 
sanitary condition gf London was so terrible that 
flocks of kites and ravens were kept on purpose 
to devour the filth of the streets, and bonfires 
were constantly made to avert the plague. For. 
eigners complained of the universal coughing, 
and regarded consumption as an especial London 
disease. Hentzner, in his travels in England, 
represents Queen Elizabeth as having black teeth, 
and describes this as a defect to which the Eng- 
lish were especially subject, from their free use of 
sugar, Yet we habitually think of that period 
as oue of simple and hardy habits, and indeed an 
Elizabethan writer cautions young men “to lay 
aside the spoon and fork of Italy, the affected 
gestures of France, and all strange apparel.” In 
the reign of James L, which followed (1603-1625), 
Sir John Harrington represents the ladies of the 
court as constantly drinking to excess, and de- 
scribes occasions where the ladies who took part 
in the masques could not stand because of intoxi- 
cation, and the Queens of England and Denmark 
as being carried to bed drunk. Such scenes seem 
now as remote as those in ancient Egypt, where 
Wilkinson tells us that similar practices prevail- 
ed; but we know that among men in England 
such habits prevailed much longer, and Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson, who died about a hundred years ago, 
remembered the time when in his native town all 
the better class of persons were intoxicated every 
evening, and were not less well thought of. All 
these things indicate a change which is equivalent 
to a revolution in physical habits, and while ath- 
letic exercises have been steadily diminishing 
among the peasantry and mechanics of the British 
Islands, they have held their own in the well-to-do 
classes, and have made positive progress among 
women, being accompanied also by a greater va- 
riety of food, better ventilation, and better drain- 
age. There is probably no healthier climate, 
moreover, than the English, though there are 
many climates more pleasurable. An English 
lady of rank once said to an Eastern ambassador, 
“Ts it true, your Excellency, that in your country 
there are worshippers of the sun?” “ Yes, my 
lady,” he answered; “and so would you be, if 
you ever saw it.” But the very absence of the 
sun protects from the fierce heats of an Amer- 
ican summer, and all English athletes who come 
among us soon feel the difference. ~ As a result, 
any American girl, for instance, who is as athletic 
as an English girl, is really more athletic, for her 
system has to be inured to incomparably greater 
extremes of heat and cold; she plays tennis un- 
der a hotter sun than her English cousin would 
or could encounter this side of India, and she 
learns to walk fearlessly on ice or snow-crust, 
where the cousin would go slipping helplessly 
about or clinging to a guide, 

It must be remembered that athletic habits, 
though an agreeable accompaniment of vital 
strength, are by no mean its precise equivalent. 
Galen and Hippocrates both describe the pro- 
fessional athletes of ancient Greece as a short- 
lived race, and modern testimony goes generally 
in the same direction. All attempts at indefinite 
increase of physical power tend to ultimate de- 
cay. Even the extremes of what is technically 
called “ training” ave now abandoned, as leading 
to no good. Women, as is well-known, are long- 
er-lived than men, which indicates that the pur- 
suit of strength for strength’s sake defeats itself, 
or does not counterbalance the protection to be 
found in more sheltered lives. ‘loo much ex- 
ercise,” said Lord Bacon, “is no friend of the 
prolongation of life, which is one cause why wo- 
men live longer than men, because they stir less.” 
Dr. Andrews observes, with more specific ingenu- 
ity, that “singing and speaking aloud are most 
healthful exercises, and that one reason why wo- 
men require less bodily exercise than men is that 
they are more loquacious.” But nearly all will 
agree that, within tie inevitable fetters still pre- 
scribed by dress-and suciety, the more air and ex- 





ercise enjoyed by our young girls the better; 
there is no immediate danger of their having too 
much; the risk is all the other way, There is 
no question of the greatly improved physique 
that has come to this generation of young women 
from the return of open fires within-doors and 
the introduction of lawn-tennis out-of-doors , and 
there is every prospect that this gain will be held. 
But it is still sometimes necessary for parents to 
defy public opinion in the boyish freedom of ex- 
ercise they demand for their growing daughters , 
and the thing to be remembered is that whatever 
they do or neglect somebody will criticise them, 
and it is better to be criticised in a good canse, 
Lieutenant Welsted tells us that a party of Bed- 
ouin Arabs were disputing as to the sanity of the 
celebrated Lady Hester Stanhope, some citing 
her charities, others her oddities, when at last a 
white-bearded sage gave the casting vote. “She 
is mad,” he said, lowering his voice toa whisper, 
as if wishing to hush up the atrocity, “for she 
takes sugar in her coffee.” This was conclusive, 


T. W. HL 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUUNE HERRICK. 
V.—BABY’S BATH 


6 t= baby does not generally have a plunge- 
bath until he is a month or six weeks old. 
Up to that time a sponging off serves every pur- 
pose. As the infant lies in the nurse’s lap he 
may be washed from head to heel without un- 
covering more than a small portion of his body 
at once. The shock would be too severe for him 
were he stripped in the, to him, harsh air of even 
a well-warmed room before he had had a chance 
to become fairly acclimated. A few weeks’ resi- 
dence in our atmosphere will accustom him to a 
climate that seems ungenial, and enable him to 
stand its touch upon his naked body with less 
suffering than it would at first have inflicted. 

The mother hardly seems to have full control 
over her child until the monthly nurse has de- 
parted. The few lessons given by this grand past 
mistress of the art of baby-tending are generally 
accompanied by countless wise precepts as to the 
proper method of managing the little bundle of 
flesh and bones that in the hands of the inexpe- 
rienced appears to consist of legs, arms, and a 
head that persists in tumbling to one side at the 
most unexpected moments. The mother never 
feels less confidence in her own power to dress 
and undress her child without breaking off some 
valuable portion of his anatomy than she does 
when the nurse stands by directing and encour- 
aging. The mother’s fingers become all thumbs, 
her hands tremble and grow cold, a chill perspi- 
ration breaks out all over her, and she retires 
from her first essay at bathing the baby in a state 
of mental and physical collapse. 

Practice soon overcomes this weakness, and re- 
moved from under the nurse’s critical gaze, the 
mother’s faith in herself redoubles. She no long- 
er quakes lest the baby’s head should drop off 
or his foot or arm part company with his body 
under her manipulations. The dressing hour be- 
comes one of the pleasantest of the day, and the 
business of bathing and clothing the tender baby 
body one of her dearest delights. 

All the love she feels for the little one, how- 
ever, will not teach her the best mode of perform- 
ing her task, unless she joins to it careful study 
of the means most likely to promote the child’s 
welfare and comfort. Common-sense must be 
employed here, and advice diligently sought from 
reliable nursery manuals and from mothers whose 
success in rearing children bears testimony totheir 
fitness to act as advisers. 

The temperature of the bath is one of the first 
points to be taken into consideration. Comment 
has already been made upon the mistaken prac- 
tice of attempting to “ toughen” the baby by put- 
ting him into water that is too cold for his comfort. 
The frame of the adult possesses sufficient recu- 
perative force for him to feel an after-glow in 
proportion to the first chill. The baby is not 
strong enough for this, and if his vitality is low- 
ered by a cold bath, it is slow to regain its former 
tone, 

For a child under two or three years the heat 
of the bath should range from ninety to one hun- 
dred degrees Fahrenheit. A thermometer is an 
indispensable piece of nursery furniture, and the 
water should be tested by this. It is not safe to 
trust to the testimony of the hand in judging of 
the warmth of the water The use of the ther- 
mometer is especially necessary where the nurse 
performs the bathing. Her hand, hardened by 
work about the house and at the wash-tub, finds 
the water of a pleasant warmth when it is many 
degrees hotter than is comfortable for the baby. 

The writer of this was sitting with a friend 
one day'in a room adjoining the nursery of the 
latter. It was the baby’s bedtime, and an under- 
tone of happy cooes, heard through the half-open 
door, told the listeners of the wee one’s comfort. 
Suddenly the gentle murmur was broken by a 
succession of sharp baby screams. The mother 
hurried into the nursery to see the tiny naked 
form writhing and struggling in the tub, while the 
nurse dashed water over it by the handful. Each 
sprinkle elicited a fresh shriek from the baby. 

The mother plunged her hand into the water, 
and with an exclamation of horror snatched the 
infant our of the tub. Its soft skin was already 
scarlet. The heat of the water, as revealed by 
the telltale thermometer, was one hundred and 
fifteen degrees. The toil-hardened hand of the 
nurse had not discerned that the bath was of 
more than proper warmth, 

The bath should not last long enough for the 
child’s system to become too much relaxed by im- 
mersion in the tepid water. Two minutes is quite 
long enough for a young baby. The real business 
of making the child clean should be accomplished 
before he is. put into the tub, . While still in the 
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mother’s or nurse’s lap he should be rubbed with 
a well-soaped sponge, and those parts that need 
cleansing most particularly carefully washed with 
the sponge, or with,a small soft cloth. When 
he is in the water, after his head has been well 
wet, the soup may be rinsed off. The warm wa- 
ter will open the pores and facilitate the removal 
of all impure matter by the after-friction of the 
towel. 

A bath towel or a little Canton flannel blanket 
should be folded and laid in the bottom of the 
tub for the baby to sit on during the bath. The 
tin will feel hard to him without this precaution. 
He should have one hand of the mother under 
his shoulders and neck as he is lifted out, while 
her other hand holds his ankles. He should be 
received instantly into a big flannel apron or knit- 
ted bath blanket, and swathed in this from head 
to foot, that he may not be chilled. This wrap- 
ping will absorb a good deal of the moisture, and 
what remains may be dried off, little by little, 
with a soft cloth. When he has been well wiped 
and powdered in every fold and crease of his skin, 
his clothes may go on, taking care not to uncover 
him any more than is absolutely necessary. Small 
towels should be used in drying him, as those of 
large size are awkward to handle. 

A healthy child generally enjoys his “tub- 
bing.” Although at first he may be disconcert- 
ed by the novelty of the experience, he will soon 
become accustomed to it, and if he is gently 
handled, and due care observed as to the temper- 
ature of the water, the after-drying, etc., there is 
no reason why he should dread his bath. One 
plunge a day is enough for a child; two are apt 
to prove debilitating. The little one must have 
an evening wash, but this may be a sponge-bath. 
Adults and children are alike better for a spon- 
ging off before going to bed, but it is essential for 
little babies. The particles thrown off from the 
body by perspiration are unhealthful, and should 
never be left to clog the skin and prevent its 
normal action during the night; uor should the 
same clothing be kept on at night that has been 
worn in the day. The day garments should be 
well shaken when they are taken off, and hung 
where they will air thoroughly before they are put 
on again the next morning. 

There are many valuable accessories to the bath 
that should Oue of the 
most important of these is the soap. Ordinary 
toilet soap of uncertain ingredients should not 
Old Castile or a good make 
The 
latter is especially good where there is any erup- 
tion or chafing. It should be applied thickly and 
left to dry on the affected place. This may be 
done at night, and the dried lather washed off 
the next morning. A few applications of this 
kind will usually bring complete healing. 

Another essential for the baby’s toilet is good 
powder. So many high-priced, loudly advertised 
brands of nursery powder contain bismuth or 
some other deleterious substance that the mother 


never be overlooked. 


be used for a baby. 
of tar soap is preferable to all others. 


must be wary in her selection of the filling for 
her puff-box. Some nurses prefer pulverized 
starch to anything else, while others say there is 
nothing that equals corn-starch. 

Among scented powders, talcum ranks among 
he best. The carbolic talcum is unsurpassed for 
the chafed and abraded skin, and the perfumed 
variety is nearly as good. Other excellent baby 
powders there are, without doubt, but those who 
use only taleum in the uursery will have no cause 
to regret it. 

The softest of baby sponges, or wash clotlis 
made of old linen or cambric, should be used for 
the baby’s bath, and care should be 
: it is not only un- 


taken to 
keep the soap out of his eyes: 
pleasant to him, but makes them sore 

For some unexplained reason, 10 baby likes to 
have its ears washed. The most angelic child 
will utter a loud-voiced protest at this part of 
his ablutions. ‘The tenderest touches will be re- 
quired to induce him to tolerate it at all. The 
washing out of the mouth with a bit of soft cloth 
dipped in cool water should never be omitted. 

Until the baby is at least six months old the 
mother should bathe him herself. No bireling 
will handle him as gently as she, and ill health 
is the only cause that should persuade her to 
delegate the pleasant duty to another, When 
this is necessary, her superintendence shouid 
make sure that the work is properly performed, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MISSES’ DRESSES. 


OUNG girls fourteen to sixteen years old wear 
school the serviceable rough- 
finished Cheviots in narrow stripes and in large 
plaids of soft dull colors. Stripes of two shades 
of Havana brown, or of dark red with green, or 
Gobelin blue with brown or with red, are made 
up with a pleated skirt and a belted basque that 
is laid in pleats or in tucks on a fitted silesia lin- 
ing; or else, for very immature figures, a yoke 
waist is preferred with many small pleats from 
the yoke to the belt. The edges of Cheviot 
basques are simply stitched, or a cord is used to 
finish the edge in tailor fashion. The sleeves are 
in easy coat shape, or they may be tucked or 
pleated at the armboles and about the wrists if 
it is desired to give more breadth to a slight fig- 
ure. The skirts of the dresses worn by girls in 
their teens are now quite long, those for girls of 
sixteen years being extended low enough to con- 
ceal their ankles. Plaid dresses are often made 
up entirely on the bias, which gives a very pretty 
effect. The bias plaid skirt is draped slightly at 
the top to ave the appearance of a deep over- 
skirt, and is shirred or widely pleated over a 
foundation skirt. The bodice may be of a plain 
colored twilled wool;. but the plaid is also popu- 
lar for the waist, laid slightly full on the shoul- 
ders, aud opening over a narrow vest of plain 
wool or of velvet. 


dresses of 
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CHURCH AND WALKING DRESSES. 


For nicest dresses for church or for concerts 
these young girls have ladies’ cloth in dark hunt- 
er’s green, or golden brown, rosewood, or Gobelinu 
blue, made up in severe tailor fashion, or else with 
velvet inlaid in the skirt, and with the basque 
trimmed wath velvet revers, a wide velvet belt, 
collar, and cuffs; fur and passementerie are also 
used on their cloth gowns, and a jacket is added 
with revers and collar, and some passementerie 
cords arranged in festoous on the front, or to 
droop under the armholes from the shoulders, 
and also across the back on the slight tournure. 

Surah silk waists, tucked, shirred, or smocked, 
made with full sleeves and belted, are also in 
great favor for these young girls, as they serve 
with various skirts, thus giving variety to the 
wardrobe, and are useful for finishing out partly 
worn dresses or for completing dresses made over 
from those of their older sisters. The bright 
scarlet silk waist is worn by girls of either dark 
or light complexion; pale blue and cream white 
India silk waists are considered very dressy with 
skirts of cashmere to match. For more ser- 
viceable wear these blouse waists are made of 
fine French flannel or of cashmere, and also of 
woollen jersey webbing. A knife-pleated frill is 
added as trimming for the neck and sleeves, aud 
way be worn standing outside the high collay, or 
else attached to the top of a standing band to 
droop over gracefully. ay plaid silks, also plaid 
woollens, are made up similarly for youthful-look- 
ing blouses. 


SMALL GIRLS’ CLOTH GOWNS, 


Smaller girls who still wear white muslin 
guimpes have their best dresses of ladies’ cloth, 
pinked on the edges and combined with velvet, 
rosewood and green cloths being much used for 
general wear, aud cream white cloth or pale rose- 
color for family weddings and for children’s par- 
The edges of the cloth are pinked in three 
lapping rows, aud this gives less weight than any 
other trimmings. The skirt is of straight gath- 
ered breadths with three pinked edges, and the 
waist is round and low in the neck, opening in 
V shape in front and back on velvet of the same 
color, if the cloth is dark, or on green or rose- 


les, 


wood velvet with white cloth ; the cloth edges 
along the opening have three rows of pinked 
scallops, and the dress is buttoned up the back. 
The sleeves are entirely of velvet; they ave fuil 
and high on the shoulders, and extend to tie el- 
Smocked dresses of In- 
dia silk or of fine cashmere in soft light colors, 


bows without trimming. 


or else cream white, are the choice in high-necked 
dresses for little girls to wear on all dressy occa- 
There many light casimeres 
made up with full high waists that have round 
yokes outlined by two rows of silk cord passe- 


sions, are aiso 


menterie, which is sometimes the color of the 
cashmere and sometimes black, the gontrast of 
black trimming being especially liked fur red aud 


for green frocks. 


GIRLS’ PARTY DRESSES 


and 
youug girls in their teens are made 


Dancing dresses gowns for Christmas 
parties for 
of figured net in stripes or in dots over satin of 
the same color, and these are imported in pale 
rose, in fawn-color, in light blue, or Nile green, 
as well as in cream white. 
are all in one piece, with high neck and long 
sleeves, and are made somewhat in Empire fagh- 
ion, with the net gathered full in the shoulders 
over the satin foundation, then lapped in front 


and bac K, and the Waist enel cled by a very wide 


These pretty gowns 


sash in many folds of the satin, then tied behind 
In long loops and ends, or else kuotted directly 
in front, with panelled ends falling to the edge of 
the skirt. Ribbon trimmings are much used on 
these net dresses, in rows around the skirt, and 
also on the waist, where thev are set in three 
small shoulder, and continued 
along the pieces of net that cross in front and 
behind; the broad sash is then of wider ribbon 
to match, and may be of moiré or of soft faille, 
or of the newer ribbons that are repped half 
their breadth and satin the other half. White 
wool crape and albatross dresses are similarly 
made, and are trimmed with the brocaded Per- 
siwn with white Imported 
white wool dresses for girls of twelve or fourteen 
years have their shirred high-necked blouse 
waists and full sleeves trimmed around the neck 
and along the edge of the blouse below the waist 
line with the new Mechlin lace four or five 
inches deep very fully gathered ; with this is an 
accordion-pleated skirt that requires six breadths 
of the double- width wool held full over the 
foundation skirt. The blouse of such a dress 
has no seams on the shoulders, but is closely 
shirred in, pow after row, around the neck and 
shoulders, to shape it to the figure, and there are 
similar rows two or three inches deep at the 
waist line. The full sleeves are similarly shirred 
at the elbows and at the wrists. The front of 
the waist laps to the Jeft side and shoulder, and 
when fastened by hooks and eyes the fastening 
is so hidden in the fulness that the waist looks 
to be moulded on the figure. 


bows on each 


ribbons or lace. 


CLOAKS AND HATS, 

When cloth jackets are not worn by misses 
they have long cloth coats, and their hats are 
chosen with reference to the color of the coats 
instead of that of their dresses. Rosewood, dark 
green, and navy blue cloths are much used for 
misses’ cloaks, and these are of the light quality 
known as ladies’ cloth, such as is used for dresses. 
To make them sufficiently warm they are interlined 
with eider-down flannel, or the jersey flannels, 
while the visible lining is of striped surah or of 
changeable silk. The long redingote shape is liked 
for the best cloth cloaks, opening over a full front 
made of w breadth,of velvet, and trimmed with a 
collar and cuffs of velvet or of fur. Beaver is 
an exceedingly popular fur for these youthful- 








looking wraps, while the move costly otter is used 
for those who can afford it. A green cloth cout 
with otter collar and cuffs and side pockets of 
Otter is a very rich garment. Fawn-colored cloth 
redingotes with double-breasted fronts, or with 
revers that are short and broad in Directoire fash- 
ion, and short capes that cover only the back and 
shoulders, are very stylish for small girls, and are 
made of continuous breadths, with very slight 
fulness behind, folded in pleats in the seams. 
There are large square pocketwHlaps set on the 
hips, and large pearl butyous fasten the fronts and 
outline the waist behind. 

Felt hats for young girls are in the English 
walking-hat shape, with the brim turved up on 
each side, and low, broad-toppeé crowns, trimmed 
with very wide bands of ribbon and side bows. 
Other shapes are turned up all around the brim, 
and the crown is higher and tapering. These are 
worn in silk beaver as well as in felt. Soft toques 
of cloth or of velvet, or with clath crowns edged 
with velvet or with fur, are the dressy close hats 
for young girls, while their larger round hats are 
shaped precisely like those worn by ladies, the 
crown low and the brim wide, with projecting 
front in Empire style, or else of more even width 
in front and on the sides, and turned up in the 
back. Ostrich feathers in a large panache or else 
laid flat on the brim are the trimmings for these 
hats, with alse full high-standing loops of ribbon, 
or else one of the large round bows placed flat 
gaiust the crown far back on the right side 





VARIKTIES. 

The borders of black Jace veils are now three of 
four inches deep, and the veils are worn so large 
that this border drops just below the chin ; there 
are no figures in the net beyond the border, but 
the small well-detined dots are still popular be- 
cause they are universally becoming. 

The deep Russian collar, pointed like a vest in 
front, is a fashionable piece of fur that increases 
in favor as the season advances ; the newest of 
these comfortable garments are cut deep enough 
to reach to the tips of the shoulders, and have a 
standing collar above that rolls outward from the 
throat, as if it were wired like the Medicis collars, 

Gentlemen wear very large boutonniéres this 
season, and at the present moment a single large 
clrvsanthemum is the choice for ushers to wear 
at afternoon weddings. Lilies-of-the-valley with 
a sprig of maiden-hair fern are also worn, and 
the florists furnish the white tlowers that bloong 
in thespring—the narcissus, the daisy, and dwar 
ed lilies—for other wedding posies. 

The English fashion of wearing flowers on la 
dies’ autuinn and winter bonnets has been intro- 
duced, and is seen in the rose boa made of rose 
petals stripped from the flower, and used to en- 
circle the crown of black velvet round hats, then 
hang down behind to be passed around the neck. 
The coronet of rose petals is also added to dark 
velvet bonnets, and lightens them in a way be- 
coming to most faces. Entire bonnets of small 
flowers are also worn unusually late this season. 
The special feature of these flowers and of the sep- 
arate petals is that they are made of velvet in very 
Even violets must be of velvet, 
and one of the exprices of the autumn is the vio 


dull soft colors 


let cluster for trimming dark velvet round hats 
and for fastening black lace boas; thus leaf-green 
velvet hats with a flat crown and projecting brim 
have a ruche of black 
fastened on the right side by a thick cluster of 
violets, while the top of the crown is covered by 
one of the large round bows now in vogue made 
of green striped satin ribbon ; 


lace around the crown 


the lace ruche 
then extends long enough to form a bua, which 
is fastened at the throat by more violets. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLk, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lon & Taytor; and E. J. Dexnina & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Mxs. Bowes Co.gate, Mrs. ANDERSON Fow- 
Le, wud Mrs. Perer A. WELCH are the ladies 
chosen to organize the Methodist Episcopal or- 
der of Deaconesses, whose duties, as detined by 
the laws of the Church, will be “* to minister to 
the poor, visit the sick, pray with the dying, care 
for the wandering, comfort the sorrowing, save 
the sinning, and relinquishing all other pursuits, 
devote themselves in a general way to such forms 
of Christian labor as may be suited to their abil- 
itivs.”” The Superintendent is to be a woman, 
and her duties will include a general supervis- 
jon of the order. 

—Queen VicToria has had a mouument erect- 
ed to the memory of JoHN Brown at Balmoral. 
It is a colussal statue, made by Borum, Eng- 
lund’s best known sculptor. Besides this, a 
cairn’? has been erected to the same Highland- 
er’s memory on a hill looking down upon the 
custle. 

—Some of the largest deer forests in Scotland 
are owned by Americans, Mr. BRADLEY Mar- 
TIN, of New York, Mr. Carneaie, of New York, 
and Mr, Winans, of Baltimore, are the most con- 
spicuous of these. Mr. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
leased Beaufort Castle of Lord Lovar some time 
ayo, but only for a season’s shooting, 

—It is quite probable that the President and 
Mys. CLeVieLAND will make a trip to Europe 
after they leave the White House, and when 
they return it is more than possible that they 
will settle down in New York. They both have 
muuey, the income from which will make them 
comfortable to the end of their day 

—Mrs. Clana A. HewM, a sister of Mrs. HeL- 
EN Dauvray WARD, has announced her inten- 
tion of presenting the New York City Hall Park 
with a drinking fountain, to be dedicated to the 
newsboys who make that neighborhood their 
head-quarters. Mrs. Heim will not only donate 
the fountain, but she will design it, and make 
the clay model for the bronze founder. It will 
represent a newsboy in all his rags and tatters 
leaning airily on a water-plug with a bundle of 
newspapers under his arm. Mrs, Heim will do 
the work in Europe. 

—Mrs. Jounson, of Orange, New Jersey, has 
ridden over one thousand miles on her tricycle 
durivg the past season, Mr, and Mrs. H. R. 











1 Lewis, of Philadelphia, however, beat this ree- 

















ord by several hundred miles; but then 


they 
cycled” over European roads, which makes 
all the difference 

—Miss J. E. Haxrison is reckoned one of the 
most profound archeologists in England. Miss 
HARRISON his made a specialty of the interpre- 
tution of the pictorial record of the Greek vase, 
and has lectured to large audiences at the South 
Kensington Museum on this subject. The pro- 
ceeds of these lectures she lus given to the Brit- 
ish school at Athens. 

New-Yorkers have been bidding at three 
interesting auction sales recently, the American 
furniture, ete, of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
the late Samug. J. Tinpen’s wines, and the fur. 
niture and bric-a-brac of the late Josaua Jones. 
There were a number of good pictures, by well- 
known artists, that a song abl this last 
sule. Mr. Jones left two houses, one in New 
York, the other on Staten Island. Both were 
fully furnished, and ready for oecupaney ot any 


sold tor 


time; even the servants were in attendance 
but no master or mistress appeared. Mr. Jones 
lived in a New York hotel, and only occasionally 


Visited either house, and then only fora few mo- 
ments. When he died he lett an estate valued 
at millions of dollars. 

— Miss CaTuenrine T. Simon ds hus just retired 
from the positioy: of teacher in the Franklin 
Grammar Scigol, BosLou, which she hus heid 
for tifly years. Her pupils cover four genera- 
Lions, 

—Colonel Lamont, the President's Scereiry, 
had made all his arrangements to retire from 
public life and go into business iu New York. 
The election of General Hakkison, however, has 
Getermived lim ty stick by his chief unul the 
end 

—Gerreral Rush G. HAWKINS, who has been 
appointed Commissioner in charge of the Amer- 
ican Department of Fine Arts at the comifig 
Paris Exposition, is a chtizen of the world rather 
than of any one city, He is a man of wealth, 
and spends as much time in Europe as in Amer- 
ica. General HAWKINS is a fine-looking man, 
with iron gray bronzed 
complexion. He is always well dressed and un- 
usually well informed, und will, on the whole, 
make an excellent Coanmissioner, particujarly 
us he has the advantage of knowing French, 

—Mrs. HENky JOHNSON, the nicce of James 
BUCHANAN, who ruled over the White House us 
HarnieT LANE during her uncle's administra- 
tion, is now living in Washington, which she 
finds very much changed in the past thirty years, 
Mrs. JOHNSON lost her husband and 
within t years, and she 


hair and mustache and 


two sous 
the last eight 


g is mOW, it 
her middle 


aye, left fumily. She 
bears her losses heroically, but the y have whiten- 
her hair and taken some of the Lightness 
out of her eves 

Mrs. OLive ‘THORNE MILLEK, who makes 
her home in Brooklyn, has her stuay filled with 
birds of all sorts and kinds. Phey are not kept 
in cages, but are allowed to fly about at will, 


without any 


and they may perch on her chair or on ber shoul- 
der without fear of being scared away. For 
eight months twelve Mrs. MiLien 


out of the 
lives in this aviary; then she opens the windows 
and sets her prisoners free. As they hop and 
fly about her from day to day she takes notes 
on their habits. A note-book is devoted to each 


bird. Mrs. Mituer is tall and rather stout, with 
fresh complexion and gray hair She is out 
in the open air as much as possible, ratn or 
shine, always looking for birds, and the conse 
quence is that her cheeks are rosy and her health 
of the best 
The house owned by SALMON P. CHASE in 
Washington when he was Sceretary of the 
Treasury, and afterward bought by Governor 
SpraGeug, of Rhode Island, is now undergoing 
alterations, und will, when completed, be occu- 
pied as the head-quarters of the Concordia Club, 
—J. H. PARNELL, the brother of the Irish 
leader, has just passed through New York on 
his way to Georgia, where he has large peach 


groves. Mr. PARNELL has lived so long in this 


‘ountry that he considers himself an American, 
Indeed America 1s the head-quarters for most of 
the family. Mrs. PARNELL, the mother, is bere, 
md may be seen almogt any day on the train, 
flitting between New York and Bordentown, 


New Jersey, where the old homestead is 5 
uated 

-The late F. C. CakkKIGAN, General B. F. But- 
LER’S law partner, gave all his time to the work 
on the Hoyt willease. Much of this work con 
sisted in keeping his eye on Miss Mary Inene 
Hoyt, for which the estate paid him twenty-tive 
dollars a day It was through the exertions of 
Mr. CARRIGAN, it is said, that General BUTLER 
secured his degree of LL.D. 

—In his volume of professional reminiscences 
Colonel MAPLESON, speaking of ILMA bI Mur- 
SKA, says that she travelled with a daonkey, two 
parrots, an Angora cat, and a Newfoundland 
The last always dined at the table with 
her offa plate laid for him, and he never dropped 
au morsel on the floor or even on the table-cloth 
Such excellent manners might be observed with 
profit by many who have had better opportuni- 
Lies for learning the etiquette of the table. 

—Congressman Ropextson, of Louisiana, is 
said to be the greatest bear-hunter in the South, 
He is also an expert deer-hunter, and has follow- 
ed more than one panther into the jungle? He 
keeps a pack of hounds and bear dogs, and his 
kennels are famous all through the South, It is 
needless to suy that the Congfessman looks with 
something akin to pity upop the red-coated 
young men who follow the odorous aniseed 
across the fields of Newport 

—ALEXANDRE DuMAS is un early riser lalf 
past six in summer and seven in winter finds 
him up and dressed, From his dressing-room 
he goes at once to his study, and there, afte’ 
lighting the tire with his own hands, he receives 
his friends. reads his letters, and does a little 
writing. His first breakfast consists of a glass 
of cold milk. His second is eaten at noon, and 
is very light. After this meal he works ‘until 
four, when he goes out for a promenade, He 
dines at six, and yoes tw bed between ten and 
eleven He is very orderly in his habits, and 
does not enjoy the litter that is said to be an 
accompaniment of a literary life. He may often 
be scen in his shirt sleeves, feather duster iu 
hand, rearranging and dusting his furniture, 
Sunday is his favorite day for house-cleaning 
The most of Dumas’s literary work is Cone at 
Puys, where he has a fine establishment, and 
there he will finish his new five-act drama, which 
will be brought out at the Théatre Frangais 
some time uext winter, 
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Seat-sKin Cap. 


For description see Supplement. 





Dott’s Crocner Coat 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIL, Figs. 48-51. 


What Christmas 

Can Bring. 

I 

iy was only a width 

of cheap scrim, 
soft and creamy, that 
lay carelessly thrown 
across the chair back, 
but fashioned into a 
piano scarf and mantel 
drapery it grew charm- 
ingly effective under 
the fingers of the one 
who first imagined its 
possibilities. Long 
strolls through narrow 
lanes and country 
paths in leafy June, 
and in flaunting Oc- 
tober with her wealth 
of searlet and gold, 
suggested the color 
effects that artists de- 
light in. 

Sometimes the mate- 
rial was hem-stitched, 
fine as my lady’s ker- 
chief; another would 
have a border of 
drawn-work just above 
the hem. A bit of ex- 
travagance, intended 
to be especially hand- 
some, was a heavy fine 
grenadine, instead of 
its more plebeian cous- 
in scrim. But be the 
material cheap or ex- 
pensive, the main 
beauty is in the deco- 
ration. All over one 
end of a mantel scarf 
were painted butter- 
flies of different spe- 
cies and coloring. 
They must not be 
sketched in with lead- 
pencil first, but paint- 
ed in with the colors 
desired for each; the 
material is too trans- 
parent and delicate for 
heavy lead to be used 
upon it, and a little 
practice will soon ac- 
custom one to the 
work. There . are 


Doit’s Knitrep Frock. 





anp Hoop. Fig. 1.—Dot.’s Crocuer 
Boorrss. 





Cross Stitcn Monogram 
P. D. 





For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 





Crocnuet Morning Frock ror GirRL FROM 
Years otp.—Front anp Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 44-47. 





Fig. 1—Corree Cozy.—Cross Stirch EmBroipery. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 833. ] 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 52. 





Pren-WIrer. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fett Wavkine Hat. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dot’s Crocurr 
Booregs. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Frocx vor Girt From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 
Eor description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Coart ror Gint rrom 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., 
Figs. 15-22. 





Fig. 3.—AstrakHaN Coat ror Girt From 11 To 18 
Years oLp.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 841.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. ITL., Figs. 23-30. 








Dox.’s Crocuxet Frock. 
For description see Supplement. 


sheets of rice paper 
to be found at Jap- 
anese and Chinese 
stores that hold mar- 
vels of beauty in form 
and color. As there 
are at least a dozen 
rather thickly crowd 

ed upon the sheet, it is 
not necessary to du 

plicate them, for the 
coloring can be adapt 

ed to give variety. In 
some the lower points 
of the wings are gauzy, 
with heavier color 
above; another will 
have one pair pow- 
dered over its black 
ground thickly with 
tiny points of gold, 
while bars and circles 
of brilliant red add to 
the glory. There is a 
brown one in real cin- 
namon brown with 
curious markings of 
orange along the lower 
edge; as one wing 
turned lazily over, 
the deep dull purple 
and gold it disclosed 
brought into relief the 
upper portion. One 
gay little fellow was 
brilliant in shaded or- 
ange with a little black 
and woody brown 
thrown in to sober him 
a trifle. Any ordinary 
brushes will answer 
for the work, and the 
colors used are the 
moist ones children 
delight in, The fifty- 
cent boxes are very 
good, but one has 
more range of color 
as well as better qual- 
ity in those at double 
the price. Winsor & 
Newton’s, if on hand, 
produce the same re- 
sults; there is no me- 
dium needed, and the 
heaviness or lightness 
depends upon the 
amount of water that 
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Borpver iN Cross Stitch EmpBroiwery. 


is used to dilute the paints. For a piano scarf long 
prays of the exquisite ampelopsis, with its foliage of 
late October, is a joy forever. To hide the objectionable 
back of another, the one in the picture “‘Allegretto Scher- 
zando,” in Vol. XX., No. 36, of the Bazar, was copied. 
Should there be an objectionable window—and who has 
not a motive for such a piece of work ?—make a cur- 
tain for the lower half, and paint the design springing 
up from the hem. A bunch of cat-tails with the wav- 
ing lighter-colored bulrush, or a flight of birds, is desir- 
able. There was a fine arrangement of sunflowers in 
Bazar Vol. XX., No. 38, that could be easily managed, 
and one’s first attempt, if this portiére design was used, 
could not fail to be a suecess. Do you know the blue 
corn-flowers? Try these cherry blossoms on a curtain 
with a few butterflies hovering over them; or if irises, 
either lavender or white, with their long lance-like 
leaves, are preferred, paint them boldly, as if just ris- 
ing from cool shady haunts, There, too, are the black- 
eyed-susans-—they have another name in out-of-the- 
way places—the most audacious of blossoms, with their 
long loose petals of golden yellow. 

When one has a country friend it need not be a sum- 
mer one; let her hold you in grateful remembrance for 
the thoughtfulness of a set of shells to hold open the 
deors that are continually slamming if “ only a light 
beeeze stir’ the air of a summer afternoon. Conch 
shells, which cost only about twenty-five cents each, are 
the variety preferred; four is a good number to pur- 
chase, and as one’s labor never counts at Christmas- 
tide, the gift will be an inexpensive one. Every one 
is familiar with the tender coloring of the inner portion, 
and the lovely rich brown of the outer. Sometimes the 






































Fig. 2.—Workine Parrern ror Cozy, Fie. 1, 


Key to Symbols: 
Gray; 




































® Dark, 9 Medium, 
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832.—Cross Stitch Emprorery. 
% Dark Red; # Light Red; Blue- 
Light Green; ' Ground. 









































ig. 3.—Borper ror Cozy, Fie. 1, Pace 832 
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For key to symbols see Fig. 2 


surface does not take kindly to delicate water-colors, 
One or two will make their own way on the sum- 
mer piazza to keep magazines and papers in place 
and not at the mercy of every puff of wind that sends 
them so provokingly out of reach when wanted. A 
pair of them were fastened at the base of a tri 
angle made of bamboo and put on the hall table last 
summer for the fans, that never seemed to have a cor 
ner of their own before; the point came to the front, 
leaving the broad open part against the wall, and in 
this vacant space plain palm leaf hobnobbed in most 
friendly manner with gayer sisters from China and 
Japan, 

If one is studying economy as well as beauty, the 
old-fashioned rush-bottomed chair of our ancestors, 


dingy and sombre from long disuse and garret s 





comes forward in all the glory of paint and 
Wash it thoroughly 
most freely - 
grime incident to years of wear and tear has gathered, 


, using warm water and soft soap 


when in accumulation of ¢ d ary paint or 


rub smoothly down with sand-paper, not too fine a 
brand, or the fresh new paint will not adher 
rebellious specimen was scrubbed with soda, then lve 





avery 


from wood ashes, before it was clean enough to attempt 
renovation. When the woo 
paint it ivory white, cream-color, or any delicate tint 
that will accord with the room. Not the ordinary 
paints used for house finish, but a finer 
“ivory finish,” should be purchased ; 





work is thoroughly dry, 


erade, called 


two or three coats 





3acK OF Brartpep Ciotu Costume, 
Fig. 1, Pace 841. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, LX., Figs, 53-64. 


rough sealy part has been removed, 
but if not, washing and careful 
rubbing will strip it. Should the 
shells be grimy and not inclined to 
yield to water alone, use soda, in- 
creasing the strength as needed, 
It is well in purchasing to select 
those best adapted for the land- 
scape that is to be painted, for 
these shells vary in depth of color ; 
some are the most delicate rose, 
others are tinted like the sky at 
sunrise in early summer, while you 
may occasionally find one shading 
from a deep watermelon almost out 
to white. Looking over some Ba- 
zars for bits that would be effective, 
these were found: 1 and 2 of the 
Elephant Hunt, in No, 50, Vol, XX. ; 
Nos. 16, 22, and 34, Vol. XXL, 
have also very desirable little 
views. The Ferryman of No. 21, 
Vol. XXL, can be reduced to fit 
the shell, and makes a perfect little 
gem. To a lover of Shakespeare 
a variety of views in No. 19 would 
be very acceptable. Sometimes 
the painting is done on the tinted 
part of the shell, but more gener- 
ally on the rougher brown surface 
in front of it; one of the delicate 
ones could have the water and boat 
alone in No. 21 painted on the up- 
per part, not too high, with only a 
little stretch of water between the 
boat and the outer shell, and reeds 
and grasses along the lower portion 
of it. The ordinary oil-paints in 
tubes are used, for the polished 








Fig. 1.—Ciora anp Sitk Costume. 
For description see Supplement. 














Fig. 2.—Costume wita DiIrecTorrE Coat.—Front.—[See Fig. 3. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-14. 








Fig. 3.—Costume with Direc 
Torrk Coat.—Back.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, L, Figs, 1-14, 


are generally needed, and plenty 
of time sheuld be allowed be- 
tween, and for thorough drying 
before the decoration is begun. 
Between the mouldings of the 
rungs and wherever it can be eas 
ily introduced, fine gilt lines should 
be painted. 
two broad cross pieces in the 


l 


k, and on these sketch branch 


There are mostly 


bac 
es of apple blossoms, sprays of 
wild roses, long trailing morning 
glories, or loosely scattered chrys 
anthemums — whatever can be 
painted in one’s happiest manner, 
or best suits the individual taste 
Nasturtiums low in tone could be 


grouped as if freshly plucked and 


scattered carelessly over the sur- 
face. If apple blossoms ire 
chosen, have the branch heavier at 


one side than the other, und com- 
ing well down at one side of the 
lower cross piece, with some fallen 
petals at the opposite corner. <A 
dee per shade can be used for the 
rush seats, or covers can be cut 
from cretonne matching the dee- 
oration, and either lined with some 
heavy material and bound with 
ribbon, or made into very thin 
In eithér case ribbon 
sed to tie them to the 
chair. The high-back rocking- 
chairs of the same era, with their 
corner rods and four or five up- 
right slats from top to bottom, can 
also be ornamented in the same 
manner; they will find a corner 
somewhere in waiting. 


cushions. 


bows are 
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MISSIS’S LITTLE SCOTCH 
ROSE-BUD. 
By GRACE L, FURNISS. 

“HE was a flighty, frivolons, hirregular, light- 
bh minded, secular piece, as you couldn't put no 
Hand, as I said to Mrs. Brooks, 
strange it was to see ’er chosen for Mrs. Maler’s 
favorite 

“ Hof course there’s bound to be favorites in 
America,” savs ], “ for the ladies don’t seem to 
’ave hanv real regular social standing, hand his 
all too familiar with their help; and hit’s not a 
position I haspires to, nor likes; no; nor can’t 
hunderstand ’aving favorites at all,” savs I. 


coufidence in. 


“Hit’s not to be expected you should,” says 
Mrs. Brooks, ‘ 
in the service of the most ‘igh-toned, haristocratic 
nobility in hall Hingland, where the families keeps 
their places and the ’elp theirs, and there’s no 
mixing hallowed.” 

Hand a very true remark that was, hand a rea 
eon, perhaps, for my finding so much to criticise 
in the States. Hand, moreover, I feels quite free 
to hexpress my opinions, since hall is equal over 
‘ere, hand if my young man company should 
strike it rich hin petroleum, that is, rich enough, 
’e and me might lead society on Murray Hill 

‘Owever, that’s not to the point. I was hex- 
pressing my astonishment over Mrs. Maler’s hin- 
fatuation for Ellen MeTavish, who, as I said to 
Mrs. Brooks, was nothing but a shock-headed 
Scotch savage, hand totally unused to the ways 
of ‘igh-toned 'omes, let alone haristocracy. 

Look at ‘er wild ’ead,” says 1; “show that 
tow-colored rats’ nest to a real Hinglish *ouse- 
keeper, and where do you think she would hap- 
portion the owner ?” 

‘To the scullery ; not a step igher,” savs Mrs 
Brooks, our laundress, and likewise a Hinglish 
woman 


through vour ’aving been trained 





“ Of course,” says I. “ Yet here, she calls her- 
self a waitress, if you please, and goes rushing 
about the table like she was out in a gale of wind, 
dropping things, langhing at all the jokes, and 
passing dishes with rings on her fingers, and no 
No real lady would bear it.” 

“Ah! you can’t judge that way hover ‘ere,” 
says Mrs. Brooks. “ Now I should say Mrs. Ma- 
ler was quite the lady 


cap on her 





She never does a bit of 
work, plays the piano, talks French, hand always 
is dressed like a picture; hand young as she is, I 
never saw a better ’ostess Sesides, vou know 
Ellen was shipped up ’ere from the hoffice, and 
once ’ere it was easier to pnt up with ’er higno- 
rance than to send two ’undred miles for another 
waitress,” 

“ That's some excuse,” says T; “hand I knows 
by my own feelings ’ow nice girls feel about com 
ing so far, to a dismal place like North Beach, 
where there’s nothing but sand hand ocean, and 
neither stationary wash-tubs, police, daily papers, 
or other civilized things. Still, this I do say, that 
now Ellen is ’ere, Mrs. Maler makes a most un 
common fuss hover her, hand allows her liberties 
vou nor me wouldn’t dare to take; hand I can’t 
see why, for I never set eyes on a girl I disliked 
so hinstant and ’earty.” 

I think Mrs. Maler sorter felt mv disapproval, 


* for she came into the kitchen one day, ’olding up 


her gown, showing her ridiculous little feet in 
yellow slippers, and her petticoats all lace, and 
says she, nervous like: “ Augusta, I wish you 
would trv and live more peaceably with Ellen. 
She’s honly a child, you know, so her blunders 
are very natural, hand amusing. I ’eard you 
; night, so I thought I would 

hand I'm says she, very 
warm, “ Elien is so pretty and sunny-tempered 
any one ought to hagree with her. 
a little Scotch rose-bud, so sweet 


scolding her last 
speak to you; sure,” 
She’s just like 
ind modest.” 

I coughs, very sareastic, at this bit of nonsense, 
and says I, very respectful, but a bit malicious— 
“Oh! certainly, ma’am; honlvy I wasn’t 
I merely told her has ’ow 
it wasn’t fit she should wait at table with never a 


says | 


scolding her, ma’am 


cap on, hand rings on her fingers, hand stand and 
baw! out, ‘ How salad ?’ instead of 
passing it in decent silence.” 

“That will do, Augusta,” said Mrs. Maler, very 
haughty. “ Kindly leave it to me to reprove El 
len, if i think best, hand confine yourself to your 
own duties ;"’ and with that she sweeps out very 
Majestic, leaving me just furious 

* Well,” savs I,“ hit’s the first time I've hever 
heen snubbed like that. Me scolding! When, 
has you know, Mrs. Brooks, I wasn’t. Honly, 
‘aving a’igh voice, hand Ellen laughing like a 
hidiot instead of paying attention, naturally we 
was eard in the parlor. Why wouldn’t we be,” 
says I, “in a house with no plaster to it—just 
painted planks, and big beams crossing ’em, like 
an stable? A nice kind of a house for haristoc- 


many wants 


racy. 

“Well, Mr. Maler’s a hartist,” says Mrs 
Brooks, scornful, “hand even in Hingland 
hartists is halways hallowed to be people of 
queer and uncomfortable Then, again, 
hit’s the sea-shore, and I lived two months with 
a millionnaire’s family in a regular cotton tent. 
Yes, ma’am,” savs she, “I did so; nor never see 
yet what possessed ’em to do it.” 

“J should think not,” says I. “’Owever, if 
people will do such hunregular things, they 
needn't expect to ave the ‘igh-toned repose to be 
observed in the homes of Hingland, where the 
offices is removed far from the drawing-rooms, 
for they can’t ‘ave it. Neither can Mrs. Maler 
expect ‘me to put up with, Ellen’s impidence in 
silence, for I won't. Little Scotch rose-bud, in- 
deed! She’s a haggravating little liar, as Mrs. 
Maler will find ont some day.” 

“She is that,” savs Mrs. Brooks. “ But what 
else can you expect from a Catholic, who can tell 
all the lies she can pay for?” 

“Talking about me again?” cries that auda- 
cious Ellen, flying into the kitchen. “I should 
think you two old cats would wear your tongues 
off with abuse.” 


ways 


“Old cats his a nice, lady-like word,” says I; 
“hand I'll thank you to take it back, Miss MeTav- 
ish.” 

“Well, what else are you 2” says she,scream- 
ing with langhter. ‘“ You're two jealous cats— 
jealous because I’m pretty, and Mr. Maler is going 
to put me in a picture. I’m to be a girl out of 
a book,” says she, simpering. 

“You pretty! Well, that’s a new hidea,” savs 








I. “You've a wad of light hair, hand a tearing, 
hawful ‘igh color, but pretty you are not.” 

“Most people would have a high color if they 
eat enough for a plough-boy, like you do,” ob- 
served Mrs. Brooks, with awful sarcasm. 

“That's trne,” says I; “hand it reminds me 
that I mean to tell Mrs. Maler ’ow Ellen stuffs 
hand devours from morning till night. I can’t 
be responsible for the way things vanish out of 
the larder.” 

“Aw, my! do hurry up,” drawls Ellen, very 
mockingly. ‘She won’t take your word against 
mine. She knows how hateful you are—” 

“T'll hear no more!” says I, rushing out of the 
kitchen, fairly desperate. “Mrs. Maler, ma’am, 
I'm sorry to seem to speak hagainst a fellow-ser- 
vant,” says I, very bland; “but I could wish to 
know if hit’s really your pleasure Ellen should 
make a pig of herself to the extent of devouring 
a whole strawberry short-cake at one meal ?” 

“A whole short-cake ?” says Mrs. Maler, in- 
credulous like. “ Oh, that’s impossible.” 

“ Begging your pardon, ma’am, it’s not himpos- 
sible,” [ returns; “for Ellen did it last night at 
supper, though both me hand Mrs. Brooks tried to 
prevent her. Hand I can’t keep a bit of cake 
nor pie in the ’ouse, hand hit does seem a waste 
to feed that girl on the richest of pastry; so I 
thought I'd ask if it were vour wish ?”’ 

“It’s not my wish to hear anything more about 
it,” snaps out Mrs, Maler, very pettish. “I detest 
tale-bearing; and, so far as I can see, you have 
an actual spite against poor Ellen. As for the 
cake and pie, let her eat all she wants. Thank 
goodness! I was not brought up either to starve 
servants or lock things up, like a—a horrid old 
prison matron.” 

“Oh! very good, ma’am,” I says, and departs, 
with a courtesy; for I halways knows my place 
hand duties, no matter what the missis is.” 

“And if that isn’t just America all over, I'll 
be called a Yankee,” says I, after telling Mrs 
Brooks about it. ‘“‘Nomethod,nosvstem. Just 
what you might expect, though, from a girl of 
nineteen married from a boarding-school, and, I 
dare say, having a mother looking to be her own 
age. Ah, Mrs. Brooks, there ain’t what I call a 
matron in the States,” says I. “There’s young 
girls, and hold, hold ladies ; but dignified, awe-in- 
spiring middle-age I’ve never seen yet.” 

“For my part, give me Hingland for real ‘onse- 
keeping !” cried Mrs. Brooks, enthusiastically 

“ True, ma’am; take Lord Mosgrave’s, where I 
was under-cook five years,” says I.‘ Thirty-five 
of us sitting down to dinner hin the servants’ 
hall. Everything going by system. Soup twice 
a week, pudding and plain joints hevery day, and 
the butler carving for all. Then look at the 
way the work was managed, every one doing honly 








his hown department, and never 
step out of it. Then again, look at the rnles we 
had. Every bedroom had a motto in it reading, 
‘Raise vour window hin the morning, turn down 
the clothes hover the foot of your bed, and leave 
this room hin perfect order.’ Hand we did it, 
too. We was just like a drilled regiment with 
hold Mrs. Holcott, the ’onsekeeper, for a gen 
er i” 


being asked to 


“ Pity you ever left such a lovely place,” sneer 
ed Ellen. ‘“ What made you ?—got bounced on 
account of your temper ?” 

“No, miss,” “We all left 
on account of Lord Mosgrave’s being ruined, hand 
his estate coming to the ’ammer.” 

“Well; you’re welcome to my share,” 
Ellen; “and since you like dogs’ wages and dogs’ 


I savs, verv cold 


says 


treatment, it’s strange you came over here. For 
my part, Mrs. Maler is lady enough for me.” 

“ Mrs. Maler is too young,” says I 

“Oh! we can’t all be as hold as you,” inter- 
rupts Ellen, very pert 

“You saucy baggage,” says I. “ How darst 
Walk out of this kitchen !” 

“Tm going,” says she, laughing malicious, “ and 
I'll just take a bit of pie to keep my spirits up 
Your pies is very good,” says she—“ very like 
your temper—short band crusty. By-by.” And 
with that she grabs up the half of a berry pie 
and walks out. 

“ Hand that is Mrs. Maler’s sunny-tempered it 
tle vose-bud,” says 1. 

‘She's a 


you speak so to me ? 


haggravating fiend!” says Mrs 
Brooks; “hand if I was you, I'd lock the pantry 
hard. I'd not be cooking all day for her.” 

* Excuse me, but Pvea plan worth two of that,” 
says I, very calm. “I’m going to make her free 
of the larder, hand keep a plenty in it.” 

“You must be fond of. cooking!” says Mrs. 
Brooks, snapping her napkin vicious 

“T'm very fond of having the blame put on the 
right shoulders,” says I, winking at her. “ I’m 
going to let Mrs. Maler see a new side of her pet. 
If she likes to foot the bills, I don’t holject. 
Though pastry made rich is sort of expensive.” 

“Oh! I see,” says Mrs. Brooks, admiring. 

“Tm going to let Mrs. Maler feel the hincon- 
veniences of her little Scotch rose,” says I, smil- 
ing very bland. “There'll be no more complaints 
from me, though Mr. Maler may make an hobser- 
vation or two when he sees the bills.” 

“Well, if you don’t beat the Dutch!” cries 
Mrs. Brooks. 
| “Yes, ’m, hand hold my own with the Scotch 
| and Hamericans,” says I. “ If Mrs. Maler really 
| wants all her poor young husband’s earnings de- 
voured by that gormandizing savage, hit’s her 
affair, and no one can ever say has ’ow I didn’t 
| know my place.” 
| And from that day neither me or Mrs. Brooks 

ever said a word as Ellen could hobject to. 








Up | if only for keeping her hidiots home, instead of 


to that time we had both of us kept her up to 
her work, and acted as a kind of buffer betwixt 
Mrs. Maler and her; but we now agreed it was 
time to let her come plump hagainst Mrs. M., so 
we let her go her hown way. 

Hand huncommon sweet it was to watch her 
go it. She’d a way of lying in bed till ’alf an 
hour before breakfast, then rushing down breath- 
less to slam on the dishes and jerk the windows 
open before missis came down, hand never a 
touch of her duster to anything. Lamps was 
filled hafter dark, dirt swept into corners, rugs 
uushaken, and all the silver and brass that smeary 
that it looked like the house was kept by gvp- 
sies. Ellen ’ad no time to work. The minute 
Mrs. Maler went off to the beach, down went her 
pet into a hammock with a novel, and never 
stirred a finger huntil Mrs. M. came in; and then | 
it was sickeving to ear ’er gush. It was, “Oh! } 

j 
| 





Mrs. Maler, ma’am, ’ow lovely you do look, with 
that sweet blond hair hanging down! Hit’s just 
like red gold in the sun’’; or, ‘Oh, ma’am, Mr. 
Maler honght to paint you in a picture in that 
queer white gown !” and so on. 

Then Ellen would be taken upstairs, and given 
ribbons and hats, and come down so bumptious 
hand proud that me hand Mrs, Brooks, who scorn- 
ed to flatter, and got no presents, would fairly 
have to put her out of the kitchen. 

Hand so it went on. The ’ouse was fuil of 
company, besides dinner guests. Dancing hand 
play-hacting hevery night, and master and mis- 
sis carrying on like two children, with never a 
thought of their duties has ’ouse-holders. Why, 
if Mrs. Maler hordered dinner, she thought she'd 
done a fearful amount of ’ouse-keeping, so that 
I really ran things, though I had no thanks for 
it, because I wasn’t as free as Ellen. 

But I couldn’t have done it, as I said to Mrs. 
Brooks. “I was brought up to be decent, re- 
spectful, and snitable to the station of life in 
which I was born, hand,” says I, “if Mrs. Maler 
can’t happreciate me without I make a compan- 
ion of her, then I must just be a law to myself, | 
and be content with the happroval of my own | 
conscience. 

Finally, however, Mrs. Maler began to get her | 
eves open to Ellen’s shirking ways, and I felt 
better, though I could not happrove of her man- 
ner of taking notice of those same 

Like most Hamerican ladies, she seemed to 
have the idea that it was hindelicate and himpi- 
dent of her to see any faults, much less speak of 
’em, and that she must work up to the subject 
cautious, and so begin verv plaintive. | 
“Ellen,” she'd say, “I wish you would please try | 
and remember to get out hall the necessary salad | 
plates, dessert dishes, finger-bowls, spoons, ete., | 
and harrange them on the buffet before dinner. 
It looks so badly to see you ‘unting in the closets 
while we're all waiting. Hand, Ellen, please try 
hand recollect you are simply to come to the door, 
and say, quietly, ‘Dinner is served, ma’am,’ in- 
stead of flying in like a comet, and calling out, 
‘Soup’s hon the table, Mis’ Maler.’” 

Hand so she’d go on, until Mrs. Brooks hand 
me, listening behind the dining-room slide, was 
fit to hexpire with laughter. Hand Ellen she’d 
rush ont bright red from keeping herself in be- 
fore Mrs. M., and halmost have hysterics, she was 
so hamused, and she’d never pay no attention to 
a word Mrs. M. had said. 

Still, the best things must come to a hend, 
and one day even Mrs. Maler’s blindness, or pa 
tience, or whatever you'd name it, came to an hend 
likewise, hand Ellen got a lesson she needed. 

Mrs. Maler went off early in the morning with 
a big party yachting, and for once left her orders 
to Eilen most hexplicit. The parlor was to be 
swept, rugs beaten, cushions aired, and brasses 
hand windows cleaned by the hour they expected 
to be back. Three o’clock it was, and plenty of 
time too 








she'd 


| 
| 





Well, has it chanced it came on to rain about 
eleven o'clock, just a steady downpour, so I 
knew the party would have to put back, and hay 
ing a brain in my ’ead I made all ready for a 
one-o'clock dinner, knowing they'd be cold and 
hungry. Then says I: 

“ Mrs. Brooks, it’s my belief Ellen ’ain’t done 
the first thing to her parlor, for I ’av’n’t heard a 
sound since she came down-stairs and went in 
there an hour ago. So I think I'd best step in 
hand speak to her. She’s not bright enough to 
think of the rain driving ‘em ’ome. | 

“You'd best let her alone,” says Mrs. Brooks, | 
very decided. “She'll just give you a lot of im- | 
pidence.” 


” 


“Maybe she will,” says I, “ but it’s my duty to 
warn her, and I’m going.” 

So I walked into the parlor, and a very pretty 
picture I found 

Master ’ad a great untidy pile ov rugs and 
eushions which he used to lie on, hand which he 
called a ‘“divang,” hand sprawled out on this 
was Miss Ellen, eating happles hand reading a 
novel, 


‘Owever, I controlled my disgust, and says, very 
pleasant, ‘Ellen, I think likely the party will 
come back early, owing to the rain; so don’t you 
think you’d better get up hand set to work ?” 

“No, I don’t. Just mind your own business,” 
she snaps, flopping her feet on a big yellow satin 
cushion, and turning over a page. 

“T will that,” says I; “but [I’m free to say I 
doubt if ever anybody saw before a parlor-maid 
a-making a boodoor hout of the drawing-room ; 
and if you was in Hingland, Miss MeTavish—” 

“Oh, Hingland be blowed!” interrupts that 
creature. 

Well, the lowness of that remark fairly drove 
me wild, and I did what I’ve never done before 
nor since to a fellow-worker and a human being. 
I just took and cuffed that good-for-nothing girl 
on both her hears. 

“Now,” says I, “I've said my last word to you. 
Hand don’t you never darst say another word 








against Hingland, which can’t be praised enough, 








working ’em off on Hamerica, like Scotland,” 
says I, with cold sarcasm. With that 1 walked 
out, leaving Miss McTavish speechless, and for 
once not laughing. 

“ Hand now,” says I, “ we'll see what happens 
next, ma’am. For, Mrs. Brooks, it’s my belief 
she'll just lie there out of sheer ugliness until 
Mrs. Maler returns.” 

Well, one o’clock came, and though I was wild 
with curiosity, I wouldn’t demean myself to see 
what Ellen was up to. I knew her table wasn’t 
laid, but that was all, till about half past, when 
the sailing party came running in, dripping wet, 
hand was sent upstairs to get ready for dinner. 
Then I’eard Mrs. Maler go in the dining-room 
hand call Ellen very sharp, hand then she hopen- 
ed the parlor door, and I heard her say, “ Good 
gracious! what does this mean?” And Mrs. 
Brooks hand me just flew to get behind the por- 
tiéres hand hear her go for Ellen. Hand quite a 
treat it was, There was no loud talking or call- 
ing of names, but as Mrs. Maler hurried about in 
her wet gown, setting that wild-looking room to 
rights, she fairly bedewed Ellen with such a 
shower of ’igh-bred sarcastic reproof that it was 
small wonder the girl took refuge in tears. My! 
it was simply awfully cutting, and a surprise to 
me, who never dreamed Mrs. Maler ’ad it in her. 

Hand then, ’alf an hour later, it was good as a 
play, when she sailed into the dining-room, sweet 
as a pink hin a fresh gown, hand apologized for 
being late, saying she was “detained by a little 
domestic contretangs,” which was French for E)- 
len, I suppose, who was going haround the table 
with eyes like boiled gooseberries. 

Ah! I tell you, that’s one of the hadvantages 
of a society training. If I'd been in missis’s place 
I'd have fairly choked every time I looked at El- 
Jen; but she just looked at her cool and sweet, 
like hice-cream. It takes more than a little, I sup- 
pose, to break the composure of a girl taught to 
smile, no matter 'ow tight she was laced, or ‘ow 
much her boots hurt, or ow many times she gets 
cut out; smile she must, and does. Hand I envy 
the haristocracy that trick. I does so. 

Well, for a week the little Seoteh rose-bud was 
free to train herself up the kitchen wall, as you 
might say; for Mrs, Maler kept her at a distance 
—hand mighty sulky she was over it—hardly 
speaking to me hand Mrs. Brooks, though we 
considered that a gain, since she never had a civil 
word for hus. low long missis could have held 
out I ean’t say, for the Ist of September bronght 
in the bills, and produced such a sort of hinternal 
convulsion that Ellen slipped back in her old 
place quite unnoticed by Mrs. Maler, whose mind 
was took up in other ways. 

“If that grocer’s book don’t bring master out 
to the front, 'm a know-nothing,” says Mrs, 

svooks ; “for I run my eye hover it last night, 
and | will say that thirty-seven dozen of eggs and 
forty pounds of butter, to say nothing of lother 
items, is pretty good, when the family is nomi- 
nally two—” 

“The family may be nominally one,” savs I; 
“but when guests fairly swarm, and you've a boa- 
construeter for a waitress, bills becomes halarm- 
ing.” 

“ Keep cool, Augusta,” says Mrs, Brooks. “I’m 
not blaming you. But you mark my words: there’)! 
be an hexplosion, sure. It stands to reason; Mr. 
Maler ain’t rich. Those little pictures he paints 
aren’t more than a foot and a half square, and I 
bonght a lovely picture myself once—the marriage 
of Victoria—36 by 36, for five dollars; so you 
ean himagine how much he makes.” 

Mrs. Brooks’s hignorance made me smile, but 
I merely said has ’ow hand work come dearer 
than chromos in art, and how I'd heard Colonel 
Lascelles offer him five hundred dollars for his 
picture of Effie Deans, as Ellen had stood for 

“Lawsey me!” cried Mrs, Brooks. “I hope 
he took it.” 

“Of course,” says I, “and had Ellen bring in 
claret-cup so the colonel might see his pretty lit- 
tle model.” 

“Hand a nice model—” began Mrs. Brooks. 
Then sudden like she grabbed me by the arm 
“Listen!” says she. ‘There's a real time going 
on in the stndier, hand I bet it’s master and mis- 
sis quarrelling. Comeon; we may be wanted as 
witnesses when the trial comes off. We'll get 
under the big window and listen. Come on!” 
says she, fairly dragging me out of the kitchen. 

“Trial for what?” 
“Trial for murder ?” 

“No, stupid !” she whispers, ducking down un- 
der the window. ‘Trial for divorce. Ah!” she 
whispers, beaming with delight; “it’s the bills. 
I knew it. It always his bills. Listen !” 

Listen! Well, it was worth it, for poor Mr 
Maler was fairly boiling. He’d read missis some 
items from the books, then prance up and down 
the studier, and just, rave. He was a mighty ’and 
some young man, but I doubt if anv of the ladies 
who hadmired his painting and ‘’imself would 
ave cared to meet ‘im at that minute. 

“ Pies! he thundered. “ Why, you might put 
puff-paste over the ’ouse, hand pave the yard with 
cake, hand yet not account for these houtrageous 
bills. Has to the little company we have had, 
or the two or three picnics we may have given, 
haccounting for the consumption of food suffi- 
cient for an army, that’s also absurd! The trou- 
ble all comes from your extravagance; and I do 
think, Molly, yon might have taken a little care 
on yourself.” 

“T never pretended to be a horrid ’ouse-keep- 
ing woman,” sobbed Mrs. Maler; “hand you used 
to say you wanted a charming wife ana not an 
upper servant; hand if the books say we had all 
those nasty things, I suppose we did; hand J 
think you are mean to blame me, and I wish— 
ob, Teddy! I wish I'd never married !” 

“IT wish you never had,” said Mr. M., gloom. 
ily, walking up and down, Then he lit a cigar, 
and kept on stamping about like a tiger, and 
missis sobbed and sobbed and sobbed until he 
got scared and sorry, and the quarrel ended, as 
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it always does when the woman cries long enough, 
in his apologizing for being a brute. 

So that when me and Mrs. Brooks left, with 
both our kneepans stiff from stooping, they was 
sitting on the divang, talking perfect nonsense. 
Yet there is a poem somewhere beginning “ Tears, 
idle tears,” which shows that that poet was not 
married, or he wouldn’t never call tears idle, 

“Well, Mrs. Brooks, there won’t be any trial 
this time,” says I. 

“No,” says she, looking kinder disappointed ; 
“but there'll be a great reforming time when 
they gets through their love-making—you see if 
there isn’t—hand if there is anything I detest, it’s 
saving and scrimping.” 

“So do I; it’s low,” says I, cordial; “but Mrs. 
Maler ’ain’t the first idea of ’ow to economize, so 
I ain’t much halarmed.” 

Which remark showed how little we knows 
about the capacities of those we live with, for 
that very hafternoon Mrs, Maler walked down and 
started a reform as fairly took my breath away. 
First, though, she made a few remarks on the 
outrageousness of the bills, which I resented as 
sounding personal, and which gave me a chance 
to give her a dig. 

“lm well aware, ma’am,” I says, very digni- 
fied, ‘as the grocer’s haccount is fearful; at the 
same time I’m not surprised, as Ellen has eat 
cake hand pie beyond all belief, hand against my 
conscience, though your orders was special that 
she should ’ave all she wanted.” 

“Then I suppose she at least was content,” 
replies Mrs. Maler, very cold; and then I think 
she said to herself 1 was a green-eyed monster, 
which I considered a hunjust remark, as I’m 
far from green-eyed, hand certainly not quite 
plain enough to be called a monster, even if I 
ain’t a rose-bud. Hafter this unladylike con- 
duct Mrs. Maler hordered hall the dry stores car- 
ried into the dining-room pantry hand locked up, 
hand then took the key, hand coolly said as no 
one wouldn’t call for horders any more, as she 
was going to market herself; also that she would 
give out supplies every morning, hand if anything 
was forgotten it would wait until the next day. 

“Tn short,” she wound up, very sarcastic,” ’av- 
ing failed in keeping house on the Hamerican 
plan, I now will try the Hinglish system; hand 
if you prefer to have things doled out, as though 
you had not common honesty, doled out they shall 
be. And I shall demand account of everything, 
down to the last soup bone,” she says, smiling, 
and whisking off upstairs, leaving me and Mrs. 
Brooks rather blank. 

“Ow does that strike you 2?” says I. 

“Don’t you be dismayed, Augusta,” says she, 
contemptuous, “Tve seen these young wives 
start out fiercer than this, but, bless vou! they 
can’t keep it hup. Give her a week, hand see 
how much locking up there'll be.” 

Well, we waited a week, then two, and finally 
three, yet Mrs. Maler kept a tight ’and on the 
reins, hand didn’t seem half as tired as we was. 
Hand I’m free to say I was disgusted. 

“Tt’s not the paltry cup of tea, or bite of pie, 
or whatever, at odd hours, I cares for,” says I, 
“but it’s the principle. In Hingland, where even 
perquistes is regulated by rule, Pd not say a word. 
But in Hamerica, where hit’s understood to be all 
perquistes hand no rules, such a system means a 
siap at my character, hand as such I resents it. 
Therefore on the Ist of October I resigns my 
situation, giving a week’s notice to-day, hand 
halleging no reasons.” 

“That’s just ’ow I’ve felt all along, Augusta,” 
says Mrs. Brooks, admiring, “honly I never could 
’ave put it in the form of flowing words like you, 
and I give notice to-day likewise. Though we 
did say we'd stay out October, didn’t we ?” 

“ That was before Mrs. Maler insulted me,” I 
replies, very firm. ‘So I don’t feel bound to 
that. Moreover, if she was real ’igh-toned haris- 
tocracy she’d be going to the mountains, or to 
open her town house. Haristocracy never stays 
that late at the sea-shore.” 

“Some people ’as no town houses,” says Mrs. 
Brooks, very darkly mysterious, ‘ Hand it’s my 
real true belief that the Malers is only common 
boarding-house people.” 

“That’s right, habuse ’em all you can!” cries 
that odious Ellen, bouncing in. “Ah! I knew 
you'd be wild when you got your walking papers. 
Mrs. Maler said she was going to give warning to 
you both this morning, and glad enough I was too.” 

“ You himpident saucebox! What do you mean 
by getting our ‘walking papers’?” says I, very 
’aughty. “Me hand Mrs. Brooks are going to 
resign, but not because we’re wanted to, ’cause 
we're not—” 

“Oh! was you 
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really?” sneers Ellen. “ Well, 
just wait till you see Mrs. Maler. You are both 
going, hand I am going to have my wages raised, 
and do everything. There'll only be Mrs, and 
Mr. Maler, who wants to paint the autumn ocean 
or something, so it will be just lovely.” 

“ Hand what a fine smart cook vou will make, 
to be sure!” says I, very bland. “So neat hand 
quick, hand fond of getting up early, hand doing 
all the work! Hif the Malers honly put another 
sofa in the studier, you might lie there evenings 
hand entertain ’em with your wit.” 

“Let her alone, Augusta,” says Mrs. Brooks; 
“hit’s just one of her haggravating lies.” 

But for once it wasn’t a lie. Mrs. Maler did 
give us notice before we could get our mouths 
open to warn her, which is a thing ’ard to bear, 
especially when there’s a girl like Ellen about to 
keep the injury fresh in one’s mind. 

Well, during the whole of our last week there 
was the biggest storm raging I ever saw. It rain- 
ed lakefuls, hand blew hand blew, so that on the 
third day everybody lost all patience, hand all the 
summer people shut up their cottages and bounced 
off to the city. They all came, dripping wet, to 
say good-by to the Malers, and shake their heads 
hand say they was sure it would be a stormy fall, 
and the Malers would be dreadful lonely, which 
was very kind and hencouraging of ’em, and 
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cheered the Malers, of course. When they hall 
got off finally, the wind went into another quarter, 
hand shrieked and howled, especially about the 
kitchen, where it sounded like sea-lions or ban- 
shees, until me hand Mrs. Brooks was wild with 
nervousness, and we both noticed that Missis’s 
little rose-bud was what you might call rumpled 
up. She ’ad ’ad a good deal of peat hand wood 
to carry, hand she took the shut-up cottages hand 
the moaning wind as a personal injury, hand sulk- 
ed hand growled all that week, so that she was as 
sweet to live with as a polar-bear cut off from ice. 
Finally, on the morning we was to leave, she heard 
the post-office was to close, and the train between 
the beach hand town taken off, hand she rose up 
perfectly outrageous, hand says she: “I’m going 
too! I’m not going to stop in this horrid, dismal, 
lonely hole! No! I’m not—not for twenty nor 
forty dollars a month !” 





!” Hand with that she be- 
gan to slam things in her box. 

“Oh! Ellen!” we sereamed, “you can’t never 
have the ’eart to leave Mrs, Maler like this, hafter 
promising to stay ?” 

“T don’t care if I did promise,” 
dogged, “I’m going.” 

“Well, I've no cause to like Mrs. Maler,” I 
says, very severe, “but I think this is a mean 
trick to come from you, after all the kindness and 
presents von’ve had.” 

“No self-respecting girl would do it, hand it’s 
small credit to you, Ellen McTavish,” chimes in 
Mrs. Brooks. 

“Why, Ellen, what are vou doing ?”’ asked Mrs. 
Maler, who’d heard us talking to her. 

“I’m going with the girls,” she says, tossing 
her head very airily. “I can’t stand this place: 
it’s too terrible lonely.” 

“But you promised to stay,” says Mrs. 
very indignant, “hand you are bound to 
week’s notice or a week’s wages.” 

“Oh, you can keep back my money, if you’re 
mean enough,” says Ellen, with an owdacious, 
himpident laugh. 

Hand all this while, if you'll believe me, the 
ungrateful baggage was packing up a enormous 
bundle of things Mrs. Maler had given her, her 
box being full to bursting. 

“T certainly will, hand I'll not give you any 
reference,” says Mrs. Maler. 

“T wouldn't!’ sneers Ellen. “You can do 
anything low you wants to,” says she, “but I’m 
going. Vil not be starved, frozen, or blown into 
the raging sea for any stuck-up wife of a beggar- 
ly painter as ever was born.” 

Hand with this bit of outrageousness she claps 
on her hat, drags her bundle down-stairs, hand 
rides off on the express wagon, leaving all the 
breakfast things standing, hand Mrs. Maler, sit- 
ting on the stairs haghast, hand surrounded by 
me and Mrs. Brooks with our hands raised in 
hamazement, 

“ I suppose neither of you two would be willing 
to stay ?” says Mrs. Maler, in a kind of faint voice. 

Which of course we couldn’t, both of us hav- 
ing hengaged to a fine place in the city through 
our usual office. On! 
certainly, Hand 
maybe we didn’t laugh ourselves tired going down 
on the boat over the trick missis’s little rose-bud 
had played her! Ohno! Certainly not! 

We heard afterward the Malers had to shut 
up their cottage because they couldn’t get no 
help, hand we heard that Ellen got nicely come 
up with for her meanness, First, her name was 
took off our office’s books through Mrs. Maler’s 
complaining. Secondly, she was obliged to take 
a place from an Eighth Avenue office—a place 
on a farm, where the missis considered her to be 
more like a ’orse than a rose-bud, and used her 
haceording, 

“Which is just what she needs,” says Mrs. 
Brooks, ‘ to take the heverlasting secularity out 
of her.” 


says she, 


Maler, 


give a 


And awful sorry we was. 
To be sure, quite hovercome. 





THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
FAMOUS COOK. 
Sen ny was undoubtedly one of the greatest 

) cooks who ever lived. All the dishes of his 
invention are at once sueculent and delicate, and 
his cook books are models. His memoirs, how- 
ever—for like almost every Frenchman he wrote 
memoirs—are even better than his cook books. 
His naive conviction that he was not only a great 
artist, but that his art was a great art, and his 
equally naive tendency to estimate men by their 
appreciation of a good cuisine, make his recollec- 
tions delightful reading. Take, for example, his 
remarks upon Cambacérés: “I have often said 
and written,” says Caréme, “that I could not al- 
together appreciate M. Cambacérés. His dinners 
had acquired a great reputation, but they were 
not the dinners which a distinguished man ought 
to have given. I will, in support of my opinion, 
recapitulate facts, mention others hitherto un- 
known, and draw a precise and faithful picture 
of that miserable honse [sic]. 

“M. Grand Mouche, the Archchancellor’s chef 
de cnisine, was a learned practitioner [sic], and 
an honorable man, esteemed by us all. As I 
have often been summoned by him to a consulta- 
tion with regard to the fétes given by the Prince, 
I have had an opportunity of seeing and judging 
of his work, consequently I can speak of it from 
my personal knowledge. M. Cambacérés passed 
an hour every morning with his chef, and dis- 
cussed the menu with care, even with minute 
care. But why? for what reason? Only that 
he might regulate, and as far as possible diminish, 
his expenses! He was in a great degree remark- 
able for that care for and that uneasiness about 
small details which are so characteristic of a miser. 

“He was always on the watch, and at every 
course he always noticed what dishes went away 
untouched, or only partially eaten, and the next 
day he formed his menu from these vile and con- 
temptible leavings! Whata dinner! Just hea- 
vens ! 


I do not mean to say that what is left 








over should never be used, but I insist that it is 
not the dinner for a prince of the empire, or an 
eminent gastronome. It a delicate point, 
that of the dishes which are left over. The mas- 
ter should say and should see nothing of them ; 
the skill and honesty of the cook should alone be 
responsible for what may be made of them, 
They should only be used with precaution [sic], 
skill, and above all, in silence. 

“The table of M. le Prince Talleyrand, the first 
in Europe, the world, or in history, was arranged 
entirely in accordance with these principles; 
these principles are those of good taste; they were 
the principles of all the great gentlemen I have 
served—Castlereagh, George the Fourth, the Em- 
peror Alexander, ete. 

“The Archchancellor Cambacérés daily re- 
ceived numberless presents of game, poultry, 
fruits, etc., from all the departments of the em- 
pire. Everything was locked up as soon as it 
arrived, in a vast store-room, of which he kept 
the key. He always made a memorandum of 
everything he received, and the date of its arrival, 
and he alone gave out what was to be cooked. It 
frequently happened that the provisions were 
spoiled before he took them out of the larder ; no- 
thing fresh and @ point ever appeared on his table. 

“Cambacérés never was a gourmand in the 
true and profound sense of the word; he was sim- 
ply a great and even a voracious eater, and—will 
it be believed ?—his favorite dish was the pd/é 
chaud aux boulettes*—a heavy, insipid, and stu- 
pid dish. One day when tle excellent Grand 
Mouche (indignant at such vulgarity) wished to 
replace the boulettes by cutlets of chicken, cocks’ 
combs, and kidneys, M. Cambacérés went into a 
rage, and insisted upon having his old-fashioned 
boulettes, which were hard enough to break 
the teeth. He found them delicious. He often 
had served.as hors-d’auvre a piece of stale pastry 
crust toasted on the gridiron,and the remains of 
a ham which had appeared on the table every 
day for a week! To think of his skilful and ac- | 
complished cook, who never was allowed to have 
the great sauces, nor a bottle of Bordeaux to 
cook with, nor the proper complement of under 
cooks and scullions! What miserable parsimo- 
ny! What a wretched and disgraceful table !” 

“And how widely different was the worthy and | 
honorable abode of the Prince de Bénévent! 
There reigned a complete and amply justified con- 
fidence in the chef de la cuisine, the honest, the 
excellent M. Bouché, one of the most illustrious 
practitioners [sic] of our time. There none but 
the soundest, finest, and most delicate materials 
were ever brought into the kitchen; there great 
talent was happily and nobly placed. The cook 
governed the stomach; who knows? perhaps he 
greatly influenced the charming, active, or grand 
thoughts of the distinguished minister he served, 
Dinners composed of forty-eight entrées were giv- 
en in the galleries of the Rue de Varennes. I liave 
seen them served and I have taken note of them. 
What a man was M. Bouché! what a picture, | 
what a noble picture, was offered by these ré- | 
unions! Everything was worthy of the most il- 
lustrious of nations. He who has not seen these 
dinners has seen nothing. 

“Neither M. Cambacérés nor M. Brillat-Sa- 
varin ever knew how to eat. They both liked | 
strong, gross, vulgar dishes, and simply erammed | 
their stomachs. This is the literal truth. M. | 
de Savarin was an enormous eater; he talked | 
very little, and without any facility, it seemed to 
me; he was heavy, and looked like a curé. At | 
the end of a dinner he was completely absorbed 
by the work of digestion, sat stupidly, and said 
nothing. I have even seen him sleep!” 

So much for Caréme’s opinion of Cambacérés 
and Brillat-Savarin. To Tallevrand’s chef, the 
“illustrious Bouché,” as he calls him, Caréme 
dedicated his famous cook-book Le /’Gtissier 
Royal. With Bouché, Talleyrand, even when 
eighty years old, regularly passed an hour every | 
morning in discussing the menu for the day’s 
dinner. Dinner was Talleyrand’s sole repast. In 
the morning he only drank two or three cups of 
camomile tea. It was his opinion—an opinion 
amply justitied by his perfect health during the 
last forty years of his life—that a “ sound, skilful, 
and carefully meditated cuisine” contributed to 
perfect health, and even prevented serious illness- 
es. His dinners were probably the best ever given, 
and his guests all that was most distinguished. 
The most illustrious men in Europe, politicians, 
savants, artists, great ministers, great diplomates, 
great poets, all dined with Talleyrand. | 

In Paris he dined at eight o’clock ; in the coun- 
try, at five. A walk and a game of whist follow- 
ed; then the Prince retired to his library, where 
he was supposed to devote himself to political 
combinations, but where in reality, during the 
last years of his life at least, he fell asleep. The 
“jllustrions practitioner” Bouché lived and died 
in his service. 

Marie Antoine Caréme died on the 12th of 
January, 1833. He had no rival in France (and 
consequently in the world) at the time of his 
death, and thirty-six years later Alexandre Dumas 
pere, in writing a notice of him, pronounced him 
to be still unrivalled, and par excellence “ et par 
le génie” king of the kitchen. 

Caréme was born in Paris on the 7th of 
June, 1778, in a miserable alley near the Rue du 

Bac. His father and mother, honest, hard-work- 
ing people, had a family of fifteen children to 
support. And here Caréme’s story reads like 
the fairy tale of Le Petit Poucet: ‘“ Nou knowing 
where to find bread for us all, my father took me, 
the day 1 was eleven vears old, to dine with him 
at the barriére. When we had finished dinner 
he took me by the hand, and leading me into 
the middle of the street, he said, ‘Go, petit; 
there are plenty of good trades in the world; try 
to find one, and let us pine; poverty is our lot; we 
are destined to die in it. But this is the time to 
make a fortune; it is only necessary to have in 
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* A sort of heavy pastry with hash balls. 








telligence, and vou do not lack that. So go, petit 
either this evening or to-orrow some hospitable 





door will open to you Go with what God has 
given vou, and with all that I can give.’ And 
the excellent man gave me his blessing. From 


this day forward 1 never saw my father or my 
mother, They both died young, my brothers and 
sisters were scattered about the world and lost 
tome. I lingered about the street where my fa 


ther left me until nightfall, then until night At 
last, spurred by hunger, | approached a window 
from which shone a bright light It was the 
kitchen of a poor restaurant of the worst class 
They took me in, and the next morning I entered 


service of this restaurant.’ 
five At 
sixteen he went into a restaurant of a much high- 


1 the 


remained 


upon a new life it 


There Caréme for 


vears, 


er class, and 
rapid ; 
nary talent, 


from that moment his progress was 
he 


ind 


very gave proof of remarkable culi 


was after a few months received 





into the famous patisserie of Bailly. 
celebrated for his delicious cream tarts, 
the the 


for the 


honor of furnishing desserts 


world-renowned Tallevrand dinners. ‘At sev- 
enteen,” continues Caréme, “I was head tart- 
maker at M. Bailly’s. My good kind master took 
a deep interest in me; he allowed me as much 


leisure as he could, and I 





employed all my spare 
time in drawing in the cabinet d’estampes. My 
muster also confided to my care several very 
grand pastrv designs which were intended for 
the table of the First Consul I devoted all my 
thoughts, all my energies, all my powers of in- 
vention, to M. Bailly’s service, and I was amply 
rewarded by his kind treatment. It was while 
with him that I became an inventor. The illus 
trious Avice was then living. His exquisite 
works roused my enthusiasm, I studied all his 


methods, and did my utmost to follow his exam- 


ple without being a mere servile imitator. Hav- 
ing become a master of the art of pastry in all 
its details, I began to make great combinations ; 
and at last I learned to conceive and to carry out 


my designs without assistance. I produced sev- 


eral extraordi 


ary and unique dishes. But oh, 
young peoy le, how many nights I passed witho 
sleep! I was only free to work for myself after 


nine o'clock in the evening, and in order to prove 
my calculations and carry out my designs, I fre- 
quently toiled all night. 

“T quitted my good master Bailly with tears 
my I then entered 
M made certain 
among others, that when I should 


be called ont for 


in eyes the service of the 


successor of Gendron, where I 
stipulations— 
inv extra service I should have 


time to find a remplagant. Some months later I 





went out alone to prepare and serve yme verv 
grand dinners. I had more than I could do, I 
rose rapidly, and earned a great deal of money. 
Many people were jealous of me, poor child of 
toil that I was, and | have always been a mark for 
the envious calumnies of a vast number of small 
pastry-cooks who will have hard work to attain 


the knowledge which has placed me where I am 
It was in * irrangement of 
made the 
quaintance of a man to whose counsels he owed 
much, Ti hef 
who accompanied him on the Russian campaign, 
Moscow. 
always said that his great originality and boldness 
in the invention of dated from 
macy with Taquipiére, that from him he “ 


¢’’ Bouché’s 
the Talleyrand dinners that C 


studvir 


irreme ic- 





s was Taquipitre, Napoleon's ¢ 


and died in the retreat from Caréme 


his inti- 
learned 


dishes 


to improvise. 
But to cook well, even to perfection, did 


not 


satisfy Caréme. wished to fathom the theory 


and the science of the art he professed—to draw, 
to study and analyze scientific books bearing upon 
the hygiene of digestion, and to follow a course 


of reading and study treating exclusively of the 
proper nutriment He did 
all this, and he wrote and illustrated a book call- 
ed the History of the Roman Tabl. Unfortu- 
nately it is lost. says Alexandre Du- 


regarded 


of the human frame 


“ Caréme,” 
was a fact; 


mas, “* he his art as being 


on a level with the other arts; and he was riglit, 
for when carried to the degree of perfection to 


which he arrived (and which in his line has nev- 


er been equalled), there is no standard of mea 
surement,” 

“Behind my casseroles and ovens,” s 
réme, “I passed in review the kitel 
China, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, Italy, Germany, and 


Switzerland, and I felt the ignoble fabric of rou- 





tine tremble and fall beneath my blows.” 
Caréme had grown up with the empire; he 
was in despair at the fall of Napoleon, and it was 
necessary to use force in order to compel him to 
prepare the gigantic royal banquet of 1814. In 
1815 he entered the service of the Prince Regent, 
with whom he remained two years. + Every morn- 
ing he spent an hour in discussing the day’s menu 


with the Prince, who was a gourmand blasé, Dur- 





ing these téte-da-tétes he made for the Prince a 
complete course of hygienic gastronomy, which, 
if it had been published, would have been one of 
the classies of the kitchen. Unfortunately these 
menus are all lost. After two years passed at 
the Pavilion at Brighton, Caréme returned to 


France, but on the accession of George the Fourth 
to the throne in 1821, he at once recalled the great 
chef. ed in England | 
entered the service of nperor Alexander, 
and subsequently that of the Emperor of Austria, 
finally that of the English ambassador to France. 


After some years 1e 






With this gentleman he was subsequently per 


suaded to return to England, but not for long; 
he returned to Paris to “ write and study.” He 
was allowed, however, but little time for either. 


t 
Wherever there was a political congress, he was 


it once summoned as an indispensable adjunct. 
All the crowned heads of Europe were anxious 





to secure him as chef. “ Charcoal is death to us,” 
he says, in speaking of the toils of a great chef’s 
existence, ‘* But what matters it ?”’ he continues; 
“‘ the fewer the years, the more abundant the hon- 
ors.” He died before he had attained his sixtieth 


year, and his skill has, even in France, never beeq 
approached, 


Vuillemot was his best pupil, 
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THE WIDOW’S MITE. 
By CHARLES HENRY WEBB. 


HE widow’s mite—ah, who with eye 

Unmoistened does the dole desery! 

Dropped in response to misery’s moan, 
This largess of the woman lone 
Can king or emperor outvie? 


Gentle the hand that does supply 

The modest alms, but if we try 

Her power, bound hand and foot we own 
The widow’s might. 


Ah, well we know how maidens shy, 
When swains pursue, still turn and fly; 
But when besought by lovers prone, 

To vield and make their mercy known 
The widows won’t; ah, then we sigh— 
The widows might! 





AN ETCHER AT HIS WORK. 
= delightful engraving on our front page is 


invested with more than ordinary interest: 
it requires, in fact, but one glance to recognize 
in it something far superior to a fancy picture or 
imaginary composition. The fully alive, unaffect- 
ed, characteristic figure, with its pre-eminently 
French face, keen-eyed, mobile, and expressive, is 
most assuredly a portrait, and a portrait obtained 
under most propitious conditions of circumstance 
and environment. Everything in the picture at- 
tests the fact: the simplicity of the arrangement, 
the massive press looming up at the side, embra- 
cing the central figure in the wide-open angle of its 
long arms—these arms directing the eye, or, in 
other words, pointing, to the subject with a direct- 
ness that would have delighted Turner, the bot- 
tles of acids grouped with etchers’ tools on a low 
stand, the dabber carelessly laid by, the eye-glass 
dropped a moment for closer examination of a 
proof. The somewhat unsightly recess for rags 
and other trash occupies quite a conspicuons 
place. The lighted cigarette lying on the edge of 
the printing table, and accentuating the profound 
stillness of the studio’s atmosphere by the perfect 
vertical line of its slender column of smoke—all 
these are so many speaking witnesses to the real- 
ity of the situation, intimate and characteristic 
touches which no one could invent. And if we 
come to the figure itself, what a speaking, breath- 
ing one it is! No common workman this, but the 
artist himself, the man of brains and education, 
who knows at once how to conceive and how to 
execute. He has just taken a first proof from the 
press table, and scrutinizes it with that keen 
glance of his, under the light falling from the 
slanting window, the curtain being raised aside 
for better inspection. There are many exquisite 
niceties in the treatment of this figure. The man- 
agement of the ligiit is admirable; notice, for in- 
stance, the reflection from the surface of the proof- 
sheet on the shady side of the face, lips, and neck, 
the bright touches on shoulder and arm, the semi- 
transparence of the sheet itself, and the exquisite 
relation of shade tones in a vividly lighted studio, 
where no object, recess, or nook is in absolute 
darkness. Itisa rare delight to feast one’s eyes 
upon so charming a work, and the pleasure is 
enhanced by learning that it is in fact a portrait, 
that of Félicien Rops, the celebrated etcher, taken 
at work in his own studio, by his friend P. Mathey. 








SIGNOR NICOLINL 


CRAIG-Y-NOS CASTLE. 
THE HOME OF ADELINA PATTI-NICOLINI. 
See illustrations on double page, Supplement. 


RAIG-Y-NOS CASTLE may be approached 
from two stations on the Swansea line. Pen- 
wyllt, the nearer, is only connected with the castle 
by an almost inaccessible foot-path; a road is, 
however, being constructed by Madame Nicolini. 
Cray Station is at present the most convenient 
from which to visit the castle, though it is a drive 
of seven miles. Those, however, who do not mind 
a rough walk should certainly approach from 
Penwyllt, as the landscape is singularly beautiful 
from this wild pathway, The deep valley, water- 
ed by a rapid river, the Tawe, is crossed, and the 
castle comes in sight at the foot of the gigantic 
dome-shaped hill from which it receives its name, 
Craig-y-Nos—‘“ The Rock of the Night.” The 
castle stands upon a natural platform, with ter- 
races resembling giant steps sloping down to the 
river, which forms a semicircle at its base. 








| room in the castle, 





It is an irregular pile of buildings in the Gothic 
style, the earliest portion of which, erected about 
eighty years back, of gray stone, is a centre pa- 
vilion capped by four pyramidal roofs, with a 
turret bearing a flag-staff attached to the north- 
east angle. The additions carried out by Madame 
Patti are two wings, one to the north and the 
other to the south of this building; a large con- 
servatory ; and at the northern extremity a clock 
tower. The new portions are constructed of red 
stone, and covered with lofty pavilion roofs of 
slate. Entering by the front door, and ascending 
a double flight of steps, one is in the hall, which 
runs the whole length of the old building; it is 
gracefully furnished, and in every available space 
are placed objects of art which have been pre- 
sented to Madame Patti. It is divided into three 
parts by two pointed arches. Facing is the en- 
trance to the drawing-room, flanked on either side 
by a Florentine figure holding a bouquet. Itis a 
large room with a bow-window, and in one corner 
is a recess formed by the turret hung with crimson 
velvet, the centre of which is occupied by a bust 
of Madame Patti supported on a pedestal. The 
walls are hung with blue and white satin, and the 
wood-work is painted chocolate and gold. Not 
only are all the cupboards, étagéres, ete., loaded 
with costly gifts, but even the furniture has been 
presented. The grand piano in one corner of the 
room is the largest, and considered by many con- 
noisseurs to be the finest, in the world; it was 
made and presented by the firm of Steinway & 
Co. The chairs are many of them beautifully em- 
broidered by the donors, 

It would be quite impossible to give anything 
like a description, or even to enumerate these 
presents, in so short an article. Two of them, 
however, attract our special attention, because 
they show the love in which Madame Patti is held 
by the Welsh. One is a casket of gold and silver 
presented by the inhabitants of the neighborhood, 
the other a pair of vases made of gold, silver, 
and copper, presented by the Welsh of Pennsyl- 
vania; another object of great interest is an album 
containing about sixty souvenirs from all the 
greatest composers of the last twenty-five years. 

Returning to the hall, and going to the north 
end of the house, the staircase leading to the bed- 
rooms and upper part of the castle is passed on 
the right, and further on are the two billiard- 
rooms. The first is fitted with a full-sized English 
board; and in this room is the famous orchestrion 
which Madame Patti-Nicolini bought in Switzer- 
land for £3000. It plays over eighty tunes, and 
is the most complete instrument of its kind ever 
made. Leading out of this room is the French 
Billiard-Room and Music Gallery; the billiard 
board is very elaborately carved, and was made 
in America. In this room are a number of cues 
presented to Madame Patti by some of the best- 
known American players. On a table near the 
window is a very beautiful antique silver casket, 
given by the Vienna Academy of Music. The 
Music Gallery is approached by a flight of steps, 
and looks over the billiard-room ; on its balusters 
are two trophies of arms, and facing the gallery 
is the armor in which Madame Patti acted as 
Joan of Are, 

Before leaving this end of the house Madame 
Patti’s boudoir should be visited. It stands to 
the west of the billiard-rooms, and is a small but 
lofty apartment; the furniture is of ebony, and 
the chairs are covered with stamped crimson vel- 
vet. The chief object of interest is the collection 
of photographs of crowned heads and members 
of the nobility, presented by those whom they 
represent. Over the piano hangs a portrait of 
Madame Patti, painted by Mr. Sant, and presented 
by the Committee of the Hospital for the Throat, 
which has so greatly benefited by her munificence. 
The étagéres and cupboards are full of gifts, in- 
cluding gold and silver ornaments, Dresden china, 
tambourines delicately painted, wreaths of gold, 
and jewelry of every description. The members 
of the family generally assemble in this room be- 
fore going to dinner. The dining-room, which is 
at the opposite end of the hall, is a small apart- 
ment, and is only used when there is no company. 
At the further end of this room, and descending 
a few steps, is the conservatory, the most-used 
It is a large, well-lighted, 
oblong apartment; in it Madame Patti keeps her 
parrots, four in number—three very loquacious 
gray birds, and a surly gteen one, who, althongh 
he possesses conversational powers, thinks it be- 
neath his dignity to converse with strangers ; two 
or three canaries, a squirrel, and “ Riky,” a small 
Mexican dog, are kept here, and constitute the 
pets of our most celebrated songstress. 

When the weather is wet the guests can sit in 
this apartment—which is built with regard to the 
views it commands—and enjoy the scenery with- 
out exposure to the trying climate. It is used 
for lunch and dinner, breakfast always being 
served in the bedrooms. 

The castle was bought by Madame Patti-Nico- 
lini in 1878, and the greater part of the time she 
is resting from her labors is spent here. Rising 
between eight and nine in the morning, she busies 
herself with her correspondence, while Mr. Nico- 
lini goes out fishing or shooting, both of which 
sports can be enjoyed within a few yards of the 
honse. At twelve lunch is served in the con- 
servatory; this being concluded, and the weather 
being fine, a number of carriages are placed at 
the disposal of the guests, who, led by Madame 
Patti and M. Nicolini, make excursions into the 
neighborhood, returning in time to dress for din- 
ner, which is served at seven or half past. At 
the conclusion of this meal, which lasts about one 
hour, the guests retire to the billiard-room, where 
coffee is handed round, and the orchestrion wound 
up. ‘Ladies’ Pool,” a unique game, is then play- 
ed, which lasts until eleven o'clock, at which time 
all in the castle retire for the night. The build- 
ing is lighted throughout with gas, and the prin- 
cipal rooms with electric-light, both manufactured 
on the premises. As might be expected, a house 
in so lonely a place, aud full of so many costly 








objects, is well protected against thieves, but such 
a thorough method has perhaps never been car- 
ried out; all the shutters and doors are connect- 
ed by patent burglar alarms, so that if they are 
pushed open, no matter how slightly, the whole 
house is made aware of it; each night at dusk 
the dogs are let loose in the park, and if during 
the night there should be any unusual commotion 
among them, Prince, a dog of enormous strength 
and ferocity, which is kept in a cage in the garden, 
is let loose by an electric communication with the 
steward’s room, and if the burglar does not at 
once give himself up, he will run a much harder 
fate in the clutches of this ferocious animal. 

While Madame Patti is residing at the castle 
there is a staff of from thirty to forty servants, 
governed by Mr. Heck, who takes the part of 
steward of the house and estate; he also has 
the arrangement of light and heat of Craig-y- 
Nos. Friulein Caroline Baumeister, who has been 
with Madame Patti for twenty-three years, has 
charge of her presents and wardrobe—an office 
of no little responsibility, when the enormous 
value of the various objects is taken into consid- 
eration, the wardrobe alone containing over three 
hundred dresses. 

It is impossible to stay long at Craig-y-Nos 
without being struck with the way in which Ma- 
dame Patti has ingratiated herself in the hearts 
of those who surround her; the domestics serve 
her with a devotion rarely seen at the present 
day, and there is not a cottager for miles who 
has not benefited by her goodness, or who does 
not feel thankful for her presence in the neigh- 
borhood, The views are all from sketches made 
on the spot. 





FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM." 


By WALTER BESANT, 


Avrnor or “ Donotuy Forster,” “Setr on Bearer,” 
“Tue Wort» Went Very Wet Turn,” 
“Att wn a Garpen Farr,” eto. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
BOUND FOR BARBADORS., 


T was a numerous company gathered together 
on the deck of the ship. By their dress they 
were country lads ; by their pale cheeks they were 
prison birds, like ourselves; by their dismal faces 
they were also, like ourselves, rebels condemned 
to the Plantations. Alas! how few of these 
poor fellows have returned to their homes, and 
how many lie in the graves of Jamaica, Virginia, 
and Barbadoes? As for preparations for a voy- 
age, not one of us could nake any, either of clothes 
or of provisions, There was not among the whole 
company so much as a change of clothes: nay, 
there was not even a razor, and our faces were 
bristling horribly with the beards which before 
long made us look like so many Heydues. 
Among them I presently discerned, to my great 
joy, none other than Barnaby. His coat of scar- 
let was now so ragged and stained that neither 
color nor original shape could be discerned, his 
ruffles and cravat of lace were gone, and the scar- 
let sash which had formerly carried his hanger 
was gone also. In a word, he was in rags, and 
covered with the dust of the road. Yet his jolly 
countenance showed a satisfaction which contrast- 
ed greatly with the dejection’of his companions. 
He sniffed the scent of tar and ropes with a joy 


which was visible to all, and he contemplated the | 


ship and her rigging with the air of one who is 
at home. 

Then he saw us and shouted to us while he 
made his way among the rest. 

“What cheer, ho! Humphrey, brave lad of 
boluses ?” Never did any man grasp the hand of 
friend with greater vigor. ‘‘ This is better, I say, 
than the accursed prison, where one gets never 
a breath of fresh air. Here one begins to smell 
salt-water and tarred rope, which is a downright 
wholesome smell. Already I feel hearty again. 
I would willingly drink a tankard of black beer. 
What, Robin, what? We are not going to be 
hanged after all. Lift up thy head, therefore ; 
is this a time for looking glum? We shall live 
to hang Judge Jeffreys yet!—what? Thy looks 
are poorly, lad. Is it the prison, orsis.it thy dis- 
appointment? That villain, Benjamin! Hark ve, 
Robin”—some men’s faces look black when they 
threaten, but Barnaby’s grew broader, as if the 
contemplation of revenge made him the happier 
— Hark ye, this is my business. No one shall 
interfere with mein this. Benjamin is my affair. 
No one but I myself must kill Benjamin; not 
you, Humphrey, because he is your cousin; nor 
you, Robin, because you must not kill Grace’s 
husband even to get back your own sweetheart.” 
Barnaby spoke wisdom here; in spite of Robin’s 
vows he could not get Grace for himself by kill- 
ing her husband, unworthy though he was. “ Ben- 
jamin,” he went on, “ may call her wife, but if he 
seek to make her his wife, if I know Sis aright, 
he will meet his match. As for her safety, I know 
that she must be safe. For why? Wherever 
there are folks of her religions kidney, there wi!l 
she find friends. Cheer up, Robin! Soon or late 
I will kill this fine husband of hers.” 

But Robin shook his head. 

Barnaby then asked if I knew whither we were 
bound. I told him Barbadoes, according to the 
information given me by Mr. Penne. 

“ Why,” said Barnaby, rubbing his hands, “ this 
is brave news indeed. There is no place I would 
sooner choose. ’Tis a small island, to begin with: 
give me a small island, so that the sea runneth 
all round it and is everywhere within easy reach. 
Where there is the sea there are boats; where 
there are boats there are the means of escape. 
Cheer up, my lads! I know the Spanish Main 
right well. Give me a tight boat, I care not how 
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small, and a keg of water, and I will sail her any- 
where. Ha! we are bound to Barbadoes, are we ? 
This is brave news!” 

I asked him next what kind of place it is. 

“Tt is a hot place,” he replied. ‘“ A man is 
always thirsty, and there is plenty to drink ex- 
cept water, which is said to be scarce. But the 
merchants and the planters want none. They 
have wine of the best, of Spain and of France 
and of Madeira. Cider and strong ale they im- 
port from England. And drinks they make in 
the country—perino and mobbie—I remember— 
guppo and plantain wine and kill-devil. ’Tis a 
rare country for drink, and many there be who 
die of too much. Hold up thy head, Robin; we 
will drink damnation to Benjamin yet. But ’tis 
I who shall kill him. Courage, I say. What? 
Our turn will come again !” 

I told him then what had been done by Mr. 
George Penne—namely, the ransom bought by 
the Rector for us all. 

“Why,” he said, with some discontent, “we 
shall not be long upon the island after all, and 
perhaps the money might have been better be- 
stowed. But ’twas kindly done of the Rector. 
As for the banishment, I value it not one far- 
thing. One place is as good as another; and, for 
my own part, I love the West Indies. We shall 
have our choice among them all, because, where 
there are boats and the open sea, a man can go 
whithersoever pleaseth him best. The voyage 
out”—he glanced round him—“ will, I fear, be 
choking work—the rations will be short, there 
will be neither drink nor tobacco, and at nights 
we shall lie close. A more melancholy company 
I never saw. Patience, my lads; our turn will 
come.” 

Well, twas a special mercy that we had with 
us one man, at least, who preserved his cheerful- 
ness, for the rest of the company were as melan- 
choly as King James himself could have desired. 
Indeed, to look back upon the voyage is to recall 
the most miserable time that can be imagined. 
First of all, as I have said, we were wholly un- 
prepared for a voyage, having nothing at all with 
us. Then we had bad weather at the outset, 
which not only made our people ill, but caused 
the biscuit to be all spoiled, so that before the 
end of the voyage a few peas with the sweep- 
ings of the biseuit-room, and sometimes a little 
tough beef, was all our diet, and for drink no- 
thing, not so much as a pannikin of beer, but 
water, and that turbid, and not too much of it. 

As for me, I kept my health chiefly by the 
method common among physicians—namely, by 
watching the symptoms of others, But mostly 
was I concerned with the condition of Robin. 
For the poor lad, taking so much to heart the 
dreadful villany which had been practised upon 
Grace, never once held up his head, and would 
talk and think of nothing else but of that poor 
girl, 

“Where is she?” he asked a hundred times, 
“Where hath she found a shelter and a hiding- 
place? How shall she escape the villain who 
will now do what he pleases since we are out of 
his way? And no help for her—not any until 
she die, or until he dies! And we cannot even 
send ler a letter to console her poor heart! 
Humphrey, it drives me mad to think that every 
day carries us farther from her. If I could but 
be with her to protect her against her husband ! 
Humphrey, Barnaby said well: I could not get 
her back to me over the dead body of her hus- 
band. But to protect her—to stand between her 
and the man she hath sworn to obey!” 

There is no more dangerous condition of the 
mind than that which we call despair. It is, I 
take it, a disease, and that of the most dangerous 
kind. I have observed many men in that condi- 
tion. With some, the devil enters into them, find- 
ing all the doors open and unguarded ; nay, and 
receives a warm welcome. With others, it is as 
if the body itself was left without its armor—a 
cheerful and hopeful mind being certainly an ar- 
mor against disease, capable of warding off many 
of those invisible arrows which are always flying 
about the air and striking us down with fevers, 
agues, calentures, and other pains and grievous 
diseases, 

I marvel that more of the men on board were 
not sick; for, to begin with, the water was thick 
and swarmed with wriggling creatures difficult to 
avoid in drinking; and then, thongh during the 
day we were supposed to be on deck (where the 
air was fresh even if the sun was hot), at night 
we were terribly crowded below, and lay too close 
for health or for comfort. However, we finally 
made Carlisle Bay and the port of St. Michael's, 
or the Bridge. And I must say this for Barnaby, 
that he maintained throughout the whole voyage 
his cheerfulness, and that he never ceased to 
make his plans for escape, drawing on a paper, 
which he procured, a rough chart of the Spanish 
Main, with as many islands as he could remem- 
ber. Of these there are hundreds, desolate and 
safe for fugitives, some with neither water nor 
green trees, and some with springs and woods, 
wild fruit, land turtles on the shore, fish in the 
sea, and everything that man can desire. We 
made the land one day in the forenoon. 

“‘Barbadoes,” said Barnaby, pointing to a little 
cloud far away on the horizon. “ Well, of this 
job Tam wellnigh sick. To-morrow, if the wind 
holds, we shall have sailed round the island, and 
shall beat up for Carlisle Bay. Well, it is lucky 
for us that we have this letter of Mr. Penne’s. 
We will go—I know the place well—to the sign 
of the Rock and Turtle, kept by old Mother 
Rosemary, if she lives still, or, if she be dead, by 
one of her daughters—she had fifty daughters at 
least, all buxom mulatto girls. There will we 
put off these filthy rags, have a wash in a tub 
of fine water, get shaven, and then with smooth 
chins and clean shirts we will sit down to a din- 
ner such as the old woman knows how to make, 
a potato-pudding and Scots collops with Rhenish 
wine, and afterwards a cool cup of beverage, 
w. ch is nothing in the world but squeezed limes, 
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with sugar and water, fit for such a womanly 
stomach as yours, Doctor. With this, and a pipe 
of tobacco, and perhaps a song and (when your 
Worship hath gone to bed) a dance from one of 
the girls —I say, my lad, with this I shall be 
ready to forget Sedgemoor and to forgive Judge 
Jeffreys. When we are tired of Barbadoes we 
will take boat and sail away, I know one island 
at least where they care nothing for King James. 
Thither will we go, my lad.” 

Well, what we found at our port, and how we 
fared, was not quite as Barnaby expected and 
hoped, as you shall hear. But I must admire 
the cunning of the man Penne, who not only 
took from Grace—poor child !—all her brother’s 
money, amounting to two hundred and’ fifty 
pounds or thereabouts (which yon have read), on 
the pretext of bestowing it for the advantage of 
all, but also received two hundred guineas from 
Mr. Boscorel on the same pretence. This made 
in all four hundred and fifty pounds. And not 
one penny—not a single penny—of this great 
sum did the man spend upon the purpose for 
which it was given him. 

You have heard how the merchants and plant- 
ers came aboard the ships which put in with ser- 
vants and slaves, and how these are put up for 
sale, one at a time. As was the sale described 
by Grace, just such was ours ; though, I take it, 
our lads were not so miserable a company as 
were those on board her ship. Pale of cheek 
they looked, and dejected, and some were sick 
with various disorders, caused by the confine- 
ment of the prison or the sufferings of the voy- 
age. They put us up one after the other, and we 
were sold. I forget what I myself fetched, and 
indeed it matters not, save that many jests were 
passed at our expense, and that when one was 
put up—as Robin, for instance—who had been 
a captain in the rebel army, the salesman was 
eloquent in praise of his rich and illustrious fam- 
ily, who would never endure that this unfortu- 
nate man should continue in servitude. But 
Barnaby put his tongue in his cheek and laughed. 

When the sale was coneluded 
dled into boats and taken ashore to the barra- 
coon, of which you have heard from Grace. Here 
the same officer as read to her party the laws 
coneerning servants and duties, and the 
punishments which await transgressors, read 
them also to ourselves. 

“Faith,” Barnaby whispered, “there will be 
great scoring of backs before many days ure 
done, unless their bark is worse than their bite.” 

This done, I thought it was time to present my 
letter. Therefore I stepped forward, and in 
formed the officer who, by reason of his gown 
and wig and the beadles who were with him, I 
judged to be some lawyer, that, with my cousin 
and another, I held a letter which should hold us 
free from servitude, 

“ Ay, ay,” he said. ‘“ Where is that letter?” 

So I gave it tohim. ‘Twas addressed to one 
Jonathan Polwhele, and enjoined him to receive 
the three prisoners, named Humphrey Challis, 
Robin Challis, and Barnaby Eykin, pay for them 
such sums as would reasonably be required to 
redeem them from servitude, and to advance 
them such moneys as they would want at the 
outset for maintenance, the whole to be accounted 
for in Mr. Jonathan Polwhele’s next d 
to his obedient, much obliged servant, G 

“Sir,” said the officer, 


we were bun- 


their 


spatches 











P 
when he had read the 
letter through, “it is addressed to Mr. Jonathan 


Polwhele. There is no merchant or planter of 
that name on the whole island.” 

He gave me back the letter. “If this,” he 
said, “is all von have to show, there is no reason 
why you and your friends shonld not march 
with the rest.” 

Truly we had nothing else to show. Not only 
was there no one named Polwhele on the island, 
but there never had beeneany one of that name. 
Therefore it was plain that we had been tricked, 
and that the man George Penne was a villain. 
Alus, poor Barnaby! Where now were lis cool 
cups and his pipe of tobacco? Then the officer 
beckoned to a gentleman—a and 
person—standing near, and spoke to him. 

“Gentlemen,” said the merchant, “ permit me 
to read this letter. So—it is the handwriting of 
Mr. George Penne, which I know well. There is 
here some strange mistake. The letter is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jonathan Polwhele, but there is 
no one of that name in the place. I am myself 
Mr. Penne’s correspondent in this island. My 
name, gentlemen, is Sefton; not Polwhele.”’ 

“Sir,” I said, “do you know Mr. Penne ?” 

“T have never seen him. He consigns to my 
care, once or twice a year, a cargo of transported 
servants, being rogues and thieves, sent here in- 
stead of to the gallows. He ships them to my 
care, I say, as he hath shipped the company ar- 
rived this morning; and I sell them for him, tak- 
ing for my share a percentage, as agreed upon, 
and remitting to him the balance in sugar and 
tobacco.” 

“Is there no letter from him ?” 

“There is a letter in which he advises me of 
so many rebels consigned to me in order to be 
sold, Some among them, he says, were captains 
and officers in Monmouth’s army, and some are 
of good family, among whom he especially names 
Robin and Humphrey Challis. But there is not 
a word about ransom.” 

“Sir,” I said, knowing nothing as yet of Grace 
and her money, “two hundred guineas have been 
paid to Mr. Penne by the Rev. Philip Boscorel, 
Rector of Bradford Orcas, for our ransom.” 

“Nothing is said of this,” he replied, gravely. 
“Plainly, gentlemen, without despatches from Mr. 
Penne I cannot act for you. You have a letter; 
it is written by that gentleman; it is addressed 
to Mr. Polwhele; it says nothing about Barba- 
does, and would serve for Jamaica or for Vir- 
ginia. So great a sum as two hundred guineas 
cannot have been forgotten. I exhort you, there- 
fore, to patience until other letters arrive. Why, 
two hundred guiness would have gone far to re- 





sober grave 











deem yon all three, and to maintain you for % 
great while. Gentlemen, I am grieved for you, 
because there is no help for it, but that you must 
go with the planter who hath bought you, and 
obey his orders. I will, however, send to Mr. 
Penne an account of this charge, and I would 
advise that you lose no time in writing to your 
friends at home.” 

“Heart up, lad!” cried Barnaby, for I turned 
faint upon this terrible discovery, and would have 
fallen but he held me up. “ Patience; our turn 
will come.” 

‘Write that letter,” said the merchant again. 
“Write that letter quickly, so that it may go with 
the next vessel. Otherwise—the work is some- 
times hard, and the heat is great.”” So he turned 
and left us. 

“Courage, man,” said Barnaby. “To every 
dog his day. If now, for five minutes only, I 
could have my thumb on Mr. Penne’s windpipe 
and my fingers round his neck! And I thought 
to spend the evening joyfully at Mother Rose- 
mary’s! Courage, lad. Ihave seen already,” he 
whispered, ‘‘a dozen boats in the bay, any one of 
which will serve our turn,” 

But Robin paid no heed whatever happened. 
He stood up when his name was called, and was 
sold without showing any emotion. When we 
found that we had been tricked he seemed as if 
he neither heard nor regarded. 

When all was ready we were marched, twenty 
in number, along a white and dusty road, to our 
estate. By great good fortune—rather by Provi- 
dence—we were all bought by the same master. 
He was, it is true, a bad man ; but to be together 
was a happiness which we could not expect. He 
bought us all because he understood that we be- 
longed to the same family (and that one of posi- 
tion), in the hope of receiving substantial ransom. 
This man rode with us, accompanied by two over- 
seers (these were themselves under the same sen- 
tence), who cracked their whips continually, and 
cursed us if we lagged. Their bark was worse, 
we afterward found, than their bite; for it was 
only in the master’s presence that they behaved 
thus brutishly, and in order to curry favor with 
him, and to prevent being reduced again to the 
rank of those who served in the field. There 
was no doubt, from the very outset, that we were 
afflicted with a master whose like, I would hope, 
is not to be found upon the island of Barbadoes. 
Briefly, he was one whose appearance, voice, and 
manner all alike proclaimed him openly to all 
the world as a drunkard, a profligate, and a blas- 
phemer. A drunkard he was of that kind who 
are seldom wholly drunk and yet are never sober ; 
who begin the day with a glass, and go on taking 
more glasses all day long, with small ale for break- 
fast, strong ale and Madeira for dinner, a tankard 
in the afternoon, and for supper more strong ale 
and Madeira, and before bed another tankard. 
As for compassion, or tenderness, or any of the 
virtues which a man who holds other men in 
slavery ought to possess, be had none of them. 

Let me speak of him with no more bitterness 
than is necessary. We have, I think, all forgiven 
him, and he hath long since gone to a place where 
he can do no more harm to any, but awaiteth 
judgment—perhaps, in the sure and certain hope 
of which the funeral service speaks—but this is 
open to doubt. 

When we were arrived at the estate, the master 
dismounted, gave his horse to a negro, and ordered 
us to be drawn up in line. 

He then made a short speech. He said that 
he had bought us, rebels and villains as we were, 
and that he meant to get his money’s worth out 
of us or he would cut us all to pieces ; other things 
he told us, which I pass over because they were 
but repetitions of this assurance. He then pro- 
ceeded to examine us in detail. When he came 
to me he cursed and swore because he said he 
had been made to pay for a sound, proper man, 
and had got a crook-back for his bargain. I told 
him that, with submission, he might find the crook- 
back, who wag a physician, a more profitable bar- 
gain than many a stronger man. 

“What?” he roared. ‘Thou art a physician, 
eh? Wouldst slink out of the field-work and sit 
idle among bottles and boluses? John”—he 
turned to one of the overseers—* pay particular 
attention, I command thee, to this learned physi- 
cian. If he so much as tarn round in his work, 
make his shoulders smart.” 

“Ay, ay, Sir,” said the overseer, 

“ And what art thou, Sirrah?’ He turned next 
to Barnaby. “ Another learned physician, no doubt 
—or a divine,a Bishop likely, or a Dean at the 
least ?” 

“As for what I was,” said Barnaby, “ that is 
neither here nor there. For what Iam? I sup- 
pose I am your servant for ten years, or until our 
pardons are sent us,” 

“Thou art an impudent dog, I dare swear,” re- 
turned the master. “I remember thou wast a 
Captain in the rebel army, once a sailor. Well, 
take care, lest thon taste the cat.” 

“Gentlemen who are made to taste the cat,” 
said Barnaby, “are apt to remember the taste of 
it when their time is up.” 

“What?” he cried. “You dare to threaten? 
Take that, and that!” and so began to belabor 
him about the head. I trembled lest Barnaby 
should return the blows. But he did not. He 
only held up his arm to protect his head, and 
presently, when the master desisted, he shook 
himself like a dog. 

“I shall remember the taste of that wood,” he 
said, quietly. 

The master looked as if he would renew the 
cudgelling, but thought better of it. 

Then, without more violence, we were assigned 
our quarters. A cottage or hut was given to us. 
We were served with a hammock and a rug each; 
a pannikin, basin, spoon, and platter for each; a 
Monmouth cap, two shirts, common and coarse, 
two pairs of canvas breeches, and a pair of shoes 
for each—so that we looked for all the world like 
the fellows who live by loading and unloading 








the ships in the port of Bristol. Yet the change 
after.the long voyage was grateful. They served 
us next with some of the stuff they call loblollie, 
and then the night fell and we lay down in our 
hammocks, which were certainly softer than the 
planks of the ship, and then fell fast asleep in 
spite of the humming and the biting of the mer- 
rywings, and so slept till the break of day. 


thefaia erareligig occa Nea 
CHAPTER XL. 
WITH THE HOR, 


Brrore it was daylight we were aroused by the 
discordant clang of a bell, work was about to 
begin. 

in these latitudes there is little twilight; the 
day begins as it ends, with a kind of suddenness. 
1 arose, being thus summoned, and looked out. 
Long rays of light were shooting up the sky from 
the east, and, though the stars were still visible, 
the day was fast breaking. In a few moments it 
became already so light that I could see across the 
yard—or what the Italians would call the piazza 
—with its ragged banana leaves, the figures of 
our fellow-slaves moving about the huts, and hear 
their voices. Alas! sad and melancholy are the 
voices of those who work upon his Majesty’s Plau- 
tations. ‘T'wo old negresses went about among 
the new-comers carrying a bucketful of a yellow 
mess, which they distrivuted among us, and giv- 
ing us to understand that this bowl of yellow por- 
riuge, or loblollie, made out of Indian corn, was 
all we should have before dinner. They also gave 
us to understand in their broken English, which 
is far worse than the jargon talked. by some of 
our country people, that we should have to pre- 
pare our own meals for the future, and that they 
would show us how to make this delectable mess. 

“Eat it,” said Barnaby; “a pig is better fed 
at home. Eat it, Robin, lest thou faint in the 
sun. Perhaps there will be something better 
for dinner. Heigho! only to think of Mother 
Rosemary's, where I thought to lie last night! 
Patience, lads !” ; 

Une would not seem to dwell too long on the 
simple fare of convicts, therefore I will say, once 
for all, that our rations consisted of nothing at 
all but the Indian meal, and of salt beef or salt 
fish. The old hands and the negro slaves know 
how to improve their fare in many ways, and hu- 
mane masters will give their servants quantities 
of the fruits such as grow here in great abun- 
danve —as plantains, lemons, limes, bananas, 
guavas, and the like. And many of the black 
have small gardens behind their huts, 
where they grow onions, yams, potatoes, and oth- 
er things, which they cultivate on Sundays. They 
are all great thieves also, stealing, whenever they 
can, poultry, eggs, and fruit, so that they grow 
fat and sleek, while the white servants daily grow 
more meagre, and fall into disehses by the poor- 
ness of the Then, as to drink, there are 
many kinds of drink (apart from the wines of 
Spain, Portugal, Canary, Madeira, and France) 
made in the country itself, such as mobbie, 
which is a fermented liquor of potatoes; and 
perino, from the liquor of chewed cassava root ; 
punch, which is water and sugar left to work for 
ten days; rum, which is distilled in every ingenio, 
and is a spirit as strong as brandy, but not so 
wholesome. ‘Those who have been long in the 
island, even the servants, though without a penny, 
know how and where to get these drinks; and 
since there is no consoler, to the common sort, 
so good as strong drink, those who are able to 
drink every day of these things become some- 
what reconciled to their lot. 

“Come out, ye dogs of rebels and traitors!” 
It was the loud and harsh voice of the master 
himself, who thus disturbed us at our breakfast. 
’*Twas his custom thus to rise early, and to wit- 
ness the beginning of the day’s work, And ’twas 
his kindly nature which impelled him thus to 
welcome and encourage his newly bought slaves. 
“Come out, I say! Ye shall now show of what 
stuff ye are made. Instead of pulling down your 
lawful King, ye shall pull up your lawful master 
and make him rich. It ye never did a day’s work 
in your lives, ye shall now learn the how by 
the must. Come forth, I say, ye lazy, guzzling 
skulkers ! 

“ Ay, ay,” said Barnaby, leisurely scraping his 
bowl, * we are like, indeed, to be overfed here,” 
He rolled sailor fashion out of the hut. 

“ Burnaby,” I said, “for God’s sake say no- 
thing to anger the master! ‘here is no help but 
in patience and in hope.” 

So we, too, went forth. The master, red-faced 
as he was, looked as if he had been drinking al- 
ready. 

“So,” he cried, “here is the learned physician. 
Your health, Doctor. And here is the gallant 
Captain who was once a sailor. 
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The air of the 
fields, Captain, will remind you, perchance, of the 
quarter-deck. This young gentleman looks so 
gallant and gay that I warrant he will ply the 
hoe with a light and frolic heart. Your healths, 
gentlemen. Hark ye,now. You are come of a 
good stock, I hear. Therefore have I bought you 
at a great price, looking to get my money back 
and more. Some planters would suffer you to 
lie at your ease, cockered up with bonavist and 
Madeira, till the money comes. As for me, I 
shall now show you what you will continue to 
do, unless the money comes. Therefore you will 
at once, I doubt not, ask for paper and pen and 
presently write. Sixty pounds apiece, gentlemen 
—not one penny less—will purchase your free- 
dom. Till then, the fields. And no difference 
between white and black; but one whip for 
both.” 

We made no reply, but took the hoes which 
were given out to us, and marched with the rest 
of the melancholy troop. 

There were as many blacks as whites. We 
were divided into gangs; with every gang a 
driver armed with a whip; and over all, the over- 
seers, who, by their severity, showed their zeal 





for the master. The condition of slavery hath 
in it something devilish, both for those who are 
asters 


slaves and those who are m The former 


it drives into despair, and fills with cunning, dis. 
honesty, treachery, and revenge. Why, the slaves 
have been known to rise in rebellion, and wi 
they had the power have inflicted tortures un- 
heard-of upon their masters. T 
cruel and unfeeling; it tempts them continually 
to sins of all kinds; it puts into their power the 
lives, the bodies — nay, the very souls —of the 
poor folk whom they buy. I do maintain, and 
conceal not my opinion, that no man ot 
Christian country, to be a s! 





he latter it makes 





ave except for a 
term of vears, and then for punishment. I have 
been myself a slave, and I know the misery and 


the injustice of the condition. But it is idle to 
hope that the planters will abandon 
of cultivating their estates, and it is certain that 
in hot countries no man will work except by com 
pulsion. 

The whip carried by the driver is a dreadful 
instrument, long, thick, and strongly plaited, with 
a short handle. It is coiled and slung round the 
shoulders when it is not being used to terrify or 
to punish, and I know well that loud crack 
produces upon the mind a sensation of fear and 
of horror such as the thunder of the 


sight of the enemy charging could never cause 


his means 






its 


illery o% 


even to a coward. The fellows are also extremely 
dexterous in the use of it; they can inflict a pun- 
ishment not worse than the flogging of a seh« 
boy; 








or, With no greater outward show of strength, 
they will cut and gash the flesh like a Russian 
executioner with his eruel instrument which they 
eall the knout. 

For slight offences, guch as laziness or care- 
lessness in the field, the former is administered ; 
(Continued on page 845.) 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Reaprr.—No such pay 
the Bazar 

Lirrte Rocx.—A crochet walking coat with pleats 
in the back was published in No, 2, and 
larger child in No. 6, of Vol. XXL 


ver has been published in 





Maupr K.—We cannot advise you how to mal 
money at your own home without pu icity. 

Mus. J. M.—We do not reply by mail to snch in- 
quiries. Any one, whether lady uk 
rise when being introduced vu 





front door’ a lady should | 
but she should lead the way when taking a 


her parlor to introduce her to others alr 


idy there: if 


the guest is a gentleman, the lady precedes him in her 

own house, 
M. F. B.—Get black cashmere and armnre silk, and 
gus on page 153 of Bazar 


make by either of the desi 
No. 45, Vol. X XI. 





Seat-skin.—The s} 
for you; see furs in ; 
dark green cloth reding : 
fronts. Put old-rose 
sian ribbon with your) 


Get white silk mus 
your Nile silk evening 
tions that you can ut 








ions of Bazar No. 44, V 
Brookiyn Sussontser.—Either a cut-away or a 
frock-coat may be worn at a noon w n Dark 





y-brown trousers. Us eets fe . 
nouncement of the wedding, wit ) such formula 
as “* Mr. and Mrs. John Smith announce the marriage 


of their daughter Mary to Mr, John Jones, on Wednes- 


day, October the ninth, at Bristol, Mair 
Sunsortser.—Black fur is very fashionable. Black 
moiré is suitable for one it ing to wear at a 





wedding, but lustreless f 











7 A gentleman leaves a card fo 
the family is not at home, but a si 

hem of his call is sufficient wher 
ceived him. When properly int 
lady he should ask her permission to call on her 
dinner requires a call within a week; for receptions 
and other entertainments a card sent during the en- 
tertainment is sufficient 

City Supsoriser. 1e hostess remains 1 the 
drawing-room throughout the call to chaperon her 
guest. 

Cc. K.—Your granite blne cashmere is very stylish 
for a dress, but is scarcely suitable fora wrap; a cloth 
or seal-skin jacket should be worn with it. If 






like a basqne with vest of white « 
for cashmere and moiré on page 7 
Vol. XXI1., but newer designs a 
Bazar No, 45, Vol. X XI. 








A Reaper.—Black wings and smal Is are worn 
on felt hats or bonnets in light mo fter crape 
has been left off. A young man wears a band on his 














hat a year when wearing mourning for a pare:mt. 
Serge. tamise cloth, and the lengthwise repped wools 
that are easily brushed clean make useful mourning 
dresses 

An Enquirer.—A short plush jacket is suitable for 
a young jady of twenty-one years. Do not alter your 
blue camel’s-hair suit. The red brocade is ad 


and is especially handsome as a long coat 
silk skirt. 

D. E. F.—The back drapery of your dress is prot 
ably too bouffant for th 
wise it need not be 
in the foundation skirt, and the drapery 
hind to hang very full and g from the belt to 
the foot, or as near the foot as it will come, 
der it with velvet if it is necessary to leng 

One wuo Takes Turk Bazar.—Make 
dress by an illustration on page 7: 
combining it with black | 
patterns, and adding some rosewood silk } 

A Constant Reaper. a gentleman can- 
not escort you to a wedding to which he has not been 
invited by the bride’s parents 

Mattiz J. A.—Girls of eighteen wear cloth jackets 
trimmed with fur. A tal of sixteen wears skirts 
long enough to reach to het kles 

M. S. T.—At a church wedding all gue 
nets, except those whom the le bas requested to 
come in full dress, without bonne 


is season's styles, but 





changed 





be- 


stra 





rocade of one of the new 





pleatings. 


Of course 








sts wear bon- 










Mrs. D. L. H.—Cut off your N rket for ‘ 
by the first model on first p ot Baza 14 
Vol. XXI. Trim with fur around the veck and 
sleeves. 

Anne.—Pearls are as fashi e as diamonds for 
brides, and the groom could give a brooch or bracelet 
with pearls for the sum you mention The florist 


will arrange the bride’s large bouqnet of roses or of 
orchids tied with white ribbons, and should send a 
spray of natural orange blossoms for her corsage. A 
bonnet pin, a ring, a Worcester vase, a prayer-book, 
toilette bottles of cut glass, a set of after-dinne: coll 
cups, a silver bonbonniére, a Persian rug, a chair, an 
etching, a small table—any of these are 
ding gifts from sisters and brothers, and need not be 
costly. The bride goes to church in her father's 
ve, but goes home in the groom's carriage 
three, or four small trays of bonbons are set 
regularly on the table. The groom usually g 
bridemaids some small gift, and their bouquets. 

Constant Reaper.—Your husband is supposed to 
wear mourning when you do, heuce you should send 
the black-bordered card with “Mr. and Mrs.” on it 
to a reception, and you can leave a similar card when 
returning calls, 
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“WE MADE NO REPLY, BUT TOOK THE HOES WHICH WERE GIVEN OUT TO US, AND MARCHED WITH 


[See Besana’s Seriat Srory, “ For Fair axp Freepom,” on Pace 838.) 
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Fig. 1.—Breakrast Cap. 


* he Fig. 2.—Breakrast Cap 
For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement 


WAST INDIAN RECIPES. 
Madras Curry.—Scrape a cocoa-nut, and pour a 
break fast-cupful of water on it; strain it through 
muslin. Put two ounces of butter in a saucepan, 


ed in vinegar till soft, then add four ounces 
of curry powder, four ounces of coriander 
seed, four ounces of garlic, two ounces of mus 


tard seed, one table spoonful of brown sug ir, 


melt it, and then fry in it sliced onions till they one teaspoonful of salt. Boil all together till 
become brown ; then add one large table-spoonful soft. 
of curry powder and two table-spoonfuls of the “ Prick’nus” Bengal Chutney.—Two quarts 


cocoa-nut water; stir, and fry a few minutes; 
add a chicken cut in pieces; fry the fowl ten 
minutes; then add six table-spoonfuls of cocoa- 
nut juice; pour three table-spoonfuls on some 


of vinegar, three quarts of green verries 








three-fourths of a pound of moist sugar, three- 
fourths of a pound of salt, half an ounce of 


Cayenne pepper, six ounces of garlic, two ounces 





tamarinds, squeeze out juice, and add it; put on Cusnion.—Turkisn Empromery. of mustard, one-fourth of an ounce of ginge r, 
cover, and stew one hour. For design and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 81. and one-fourth of an ounce of turmeric. Boil 

Curry.—¥ry a large onion in butter a nice the gooseberries and garlic in three pints of 
brown ; add two teaspoonfuls of curry powder ; mix well the onion | spoonfuls of water. Then take a piece of butter the size of a | the vinegar till tender, then pulp through a sieve. Boil the 
and curry powder together; have a chicken, rabbit, or mutton | pigeon’s egg, mix it well up with flour, and put it in the stewpan | sugar and salt in the remainder of the vinegar, and the turmeric 


cut into nice pieces ; add these to the curry and onions; stir well; | for twenty minutes; stir up the whole, and pour into a dish with this. Add both together and bottle 
add a sprinkling of flour and salt, then enough water or gravy to | Serve very hot. 





Cashmere Chutney. —Fou pounds’ weight of ples without 
cover them, and simmer gently for an hour. { Lemon Pickle.—Take twelve lemons cut in quarters and boil- | skins or cores, three pounds of darkest sugar, one and a half 














ASTRAKHAN Coat For GIRL FROM 
11 ro 13 Years orp.—Back. 











[For Front, see Page 832. ] Fig. 3.—Woot anp Sirk Repin 
For pattern and description see Sup- GoTE CosTuM BACK 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 23-30, [See I 2. | 
For pattern a lescrip see Sup 
Pp No. V., Figs. 32-4 
A real India Pillan.—Three on- 
jons, four or five cloves, a small 
piece of cinnamon, a quarter of a pounds of Sultar ” ee, 
pound of butter, three-quarters of ee i Pina etek 
a pound of rice, one fowl, six or hast eal & talk “Te 
seven hard-boiled eggs, two ounces ® two ounces of ounces 
of almonds, two ounces of raisins, a ‘% obi med alien apa , 
: NN 
few cloves, and some small onions. . <i tankieaa par estes 
Take the onions, cloves, and cin- N NE ete? Get etal 
namon and fry them together with ‘N red chillies, and fe s of 
the butter; then put in the rice, and is 2, EE EROS: 
Jet it fry with them, but do not apples, chillies, gat ah aati 
make it brown. Boil the fowl, and vane tid Nahai pe Bere 
with the gravy, instead of water, ples in one and.a hell quarts © 
put it to boil with the rice, taking HY iia elinene dhen denalin tee 0 
care always to have two inches of i 4 canteen T ei dee umes 
gravy above the rice. When the | H 4 = , Nn)) Kae arity. hi 
rice is half done, put the fowl into i) | , : 3 INU vines a Peer ro 
the middle of it, and let it remain i i) aad enut tlimencahis aile- the oile: 
over a gentle fire till sufficiently a fsmeddtente Ti hetths ane 
done and dry; then take it up, put a mn ey 
it into a deep dish, cover the fowl il | Kit ES aT! ae, ae a 
all over with the rice, and garnish i Hh } Semone gall gine ia Ml 
with hard-boiled eggs cut in quar- UN 


of red pepper may be used instea 








ters, the almonds blanched, and the of chi 
onions, cloves, and a few small on- | , Bi ean 4 
ions boiled. Lamb may be used ii spoonfuls ¢ ar “st 
instead of fowl, HN table-s} : “ sacl Ati 
Mutton Stew.—Cut six or seven table-spoontf f sents a 
slices from a cold leg of mutton, Mix all together with ks of 
remove the skin and fat, cut into eieue = be fa ae 
small pieces, and put in a stewpan ; enwhites: « 
sprinkle flour over the whole, then L G Pudding.—0O 
prepare the sauce in a soup plate fourth of a 1 of suet chopped 
thus: fine, one-fourth of a pound of flour, 
Cut a leek very small, add a des- dives. table enadntale Of taman<es 
sert-spoonful of red currant-jelly molasses. grated d and iuies af 





J 
a lemon, and a good teaspoonful of 








and pickled onion or gherkin; mix 























it up with a fork with the leek. powdered ginger. Mix all these 
Take a little chutney, four spoon- well together, and put the pudding 
fuls of Harvey sauce, two of cat- Fig. 1.—Braiprp Ciora Costume.—Front.—[ For Fig. 2.—Woot anp Sirk Repincore Costume. in a basin; tie a cloth over, put it 
sup, one of Tapp sauce, one of es- Back, see Page 833. ] Froxt.—[See Fig. 3.] in boiling water, and boil fast for 
sence of anchovy, and four table- For pattern and description see SuppL, No. [X., Figs. 53-64, For pattern aud description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 32-43. three and a half hours. 
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BEECHAM'’S PILLS 
Have been before the public of England for 
half a century, and it has lately been demon- 
strated that they are nine times more used than 
all the other Patent Medicines put together, and 
are to be found in every English-speaking coun- 
try in the world. In order to meet the wishes 
and requirements expressed by Americans, many 
of whom already know their value, Beecnam’s 
Pitts are now introduced in such a thorough 
manner that no home need be without them in 
America, where 
will soon join in the universal testimony that 
sKECHAM’S PILLS aRK WORTH 4 GUINEs A Box. 


—{ Adv. ] 


$8000 FOR PRIZE STORIES. 

Tus Detnorr Free Puess offers cash prizes of $1600, 
#000, and $500, for the three best serial stories of 60,000 
words each, the largest prizes ever offered 

In addition to its famous bumerous and original 
features Tux Free Press will hereafier publish each 





a shrewd and discerning people | 


week THREK S#RIAL STORLKS Written expressly for its | 


columns by the best authors. 

**Marooned,” a remarkable sea-story by W Clark 
Russell, will begin the middle of November. 

ne Free Press is a wonderful family paper. The 


price is $L.00 a year; the address Detroit,Mich.—[Adv,)} | 





CATARRH CURED, 

A c_ereyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, a 
and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
— adful disease sending a self-addressed ste nee dd en- 
lope to Prof, J.A Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 
Gity, will receive the receipt free of chu urge. - 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Winstow’s Soormina Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 





Yor can have soft, white hands and a clear com- 
plexion by the continuous nse of CorngLu's Benzoin 
Cosmetic Soar. 2 cents.—[Adv.]} 





last found a recipe which completely cured | 


Lapirs of fashion and refinement recommend Cor- | 


nell’s Benzoin Cosmetic Soap for whitening the hands. 
Sen t, postpaid, all druggists, 25 cts.—[Ado.] 





Buenetr’s Coooarne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 


tion, and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair.—[Ad.} 





Tur superiority of Burxerr’s Fravorine Extraors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. Ad.] 





AD VERTISHM HKIN'L'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


Has Used Them for 15 Years, 


Ira J. Griffin, Bookkeeper First 
National Bank, Sing Sing, N. Y., 
writes : 






“T have been using Alleock’s Porous 
Plasters for the last fifteen years in my 
family, and can conscientiously recom- 
mend them as invaluable when applied 
where pain is to be relieved. Two years 
ago I contracted pneumonia from a heavy 
cold, and during my convalescence, and in 
the winter months since, have worn one 
on each lang, across my back, and have 
experienced great benefit therefrom, and 
was relieved from a threatened return in 
less than twenty-four hours.” 

Beware of imitations, aud do not 
be deceived by misrepresentation. 
Ask for ALLCOCK(?S, and let no 
explanation or solicitation induce 
you to accept a substitute. 


KMABE . 


PIANOFORTES. 


Fifty Years Before the Public. 
UNEQU ALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship.and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BAL TIMORE : NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 EK. Balthnore St. 
WASHINGTON : 





817 Market Space. 


fe Safe by express. Singer, 
$2.00, Send for list. Holden’s 

ir S new book on Birds — all 
facts, food, care—% cents. 


G. A. HOLDEN, 240 Sixth Avenue, New York, 





| 


112 Fifth Avenue. 


—— 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical! than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 


alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
{OVAL Baxina Powpap Co., 106 W all St., mY. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS. | 


———>—_—. 


FAIRY LILIAN. 


By Aurrep (Lorp) Tennyson Illustrated by the 
most distinguished artists of theday The volumeisa 
marvel of the printer's art, showing on each page a del- 
icate border in tint surrounding the illustration in 
black. Cloth, full gilt, $6.00; 
calf, $13.00. 


THE BUGLE SONG, 


By Avrrep (Lorn) Tennyson. Fully illustrated by 
the best American artists. 1 vol., emall quarto, cloth, 
full gilt, $1.50; full American seal, gilt edges, $2.50. 


RECENT ITALIAN ART, 


A portfolio of 16 beautiful photo-etchings from the 
best paintings of modern Italian artiste like Amos 
Cassioli, Gaetano Chierici and Tito Conti, with de- 
ecriptive text by Walter Rowlands, author of ‘* Amer- 
— Painter Etchings.” 1 vol., folio (12x17), cloth, 

7.50, 


GOUPIL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAVURES. 


This charming collection of French masterpieces 
presents ten photogravures by Goupil et Cie., of Paris, 
from recent Salon favorites, accompanied by descrip- 
tive text by a well-known art critic. 1 vol., large 
quarto, cloth, beveled and full gilt, $3.75. 


Anp Orner Poems, 


| SONG BIRDS AND SEASONS. 


A series ofdelightfa, essays on out-door life, remind- 
ing one of Thoreau and Burroughs, illustrated by a 
ebrated foreign artist, with many beautiful draw- 
ings engraved on wood in the highest style of the art. 
1 vol., quarto. cloth, full gilt, $5.00. 


For saleby all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receip 
of price, by 


ESTES & LAORIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


DamedtsSons 
JERSEYS, 


Complete assortment of Ladies’ and Misses’ Im- 
ported Jerseys, in Black and Colored, which are 


noted for ther superior quality and variety of 





styles. 
Among our specials is a very handsome Blach 
Cashmere Jersey, fully Braided in Pattern, at 


$1 89. 


Cashmere 


Extra Fine Jersey, handsomely 
Braided, with Black Soutache Braid, at 


$2.25; 


Real value, $3.25. 





BROADWAY AND 8th ST,, N. Y. 


ideal Hair Curler. 


Does t burn or soll the hair or hands. 
SOLD BY AL: L DRUG AND TOILET Goops DEALERS. 
POs » 50 CENTS. 


G. L. THOMPSON, —_— 86 Market St.. ee. 


The New Card Game, 


MONETA, 


By the anthor of LOGOMACHY ; is equally good. 
| Zee best two games published. Ask your dealer for 
them, or send “fifty cents for copy of either by mail. 
« ‘opvrighted wnd published by F. A. WRIGHT, 
ci incinnati. Girentare free. 





full seal, $8.00, tree | 





HABIT CLO THS. 
Folwell Bro. & Co., 


SPINNERS & 


MANUFACTURERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


These cloths are all wool of latest 
colorings, superb finish, steam 
shrunk, consequently retain their 
shape in the garment, are, in fact, 
as near pérfection as it is possible 
to make a fabric for tailor-made 
suits. All genuine goods have the 
firm name and picture of Colling- 
wood Mills upon the ticket. 


These cloths are to be found in nearly all first-class Dry 
Goods Stores. They are of three qualities, and sell! at 
$1 00, @: 25, and $1.50 per yard, If your dealer has not 
got them in stock write us and we will inform yor 


DRAGON 
FAST 
BLACK 


TRADE-MARK. IN 


LAWN, Pa ial Checked, 
WOMEN'S DRESS WEAR, 


Will not crock or fade. 
Improves in brilliancy by 
Washing. 


Warranted 
ABSOLUTELY FAST. 


None Genuine without the above Trade-Mark, 











| 














Latest Barisian Movelt 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY 
ee THE 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L. LEGRAND, 207, Ras St-Honoré, PARIS 


SORTA SOLID P 


. 42 delightful, ’ 
D> D0 














Si euteen, aeteeaty 


and 

pence! or pastille of 
upon them lightly. 
UST OF SOLID PERFUMES » 
Violette du Czar. 








ments at Popular Prices. To order without extra 
charge or deposit. Perfect fit and entire satisfaction 


BURKE, 


MANUFACTURER. 
214 Broadway, opposite old St. Paul’s Church. 


26 Years in Present Location. 








] The above sum in vach and goods 
will ” , to the first who 
for o Ul iS! pa n ound & goods, and for a sample of 


wherein the Bible is the word “# 


zon who sends the correct answer nus tie acc 
$) S, the fifth $1 nrect ater wi pe Pa 8100. 1N c ‘in ¢ oa 0919 
e want new agen ea ag ae atthe 
guage, well bound, in eleth and git. 
and we wish to try the ypc Sarees, 
Cash ts, as all answers must be sent before 
postage stamps, postal note, or silver. 
this paper, Address at 


we hg _ Kren 
«wn book, and ver 


$0. one cine 
TOL ithe Hound fing 


es ey ae 
ou act 
hl 7 ill be er re, 10th, Bend 


C0..122 Nassau Street, H. Y. 


| 
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Genuine Alaska London - dressed Seal -skin gar- | 


guaranteed. Fur Sets, Gloves, Caps, Robes, etc., etc. 


| 





Redfern 


OPENING 
NEW PREMISES. 


English Tweed 
Gowns, $95, 








Original 
Gowns, 
Original 
Coats, 
¢ Original 
. 2 

MANTLE and FUR DEPT’S. 


All latest Paris and London Novelties. 








MOURNING DEPT, 
In cases of emergency Mourning 
furnished in 24 hours. 
The new showrooms and fitting- 
rooms form one of the handsomest 
suites in the United States of America. 


Redfern 


210 Fifth Ave., wo" 1132 Bway, WY, 


James Mebreery & CO, 


Broadway & Iilith St., 
New York City, 


Importers and Manufact- 
urers of Reliable 


DRESS SILKS. 





Paris, New York, Lyons, 


Exclusive Agents for the Sale of 


THE “CAMARGO” CORSET, 


The finest and most perfect-fitting Corset im- 
ported (in all colors). 
The qualities range from medium to the 
very highest. Prices advancing according to 
the style and finish. 


weer Chew Sr 
DPhitadelphia 


SHOPPING fy ritiy or cxperanes 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 











pom MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y, City. 
PURCHASING AGENCY, Osviis teas 


ECKER, 825 Broadway, New’ ¥ 
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C.,C, SHAYNE 


FORRIER, 103 PRINCE ST., 


NEW YORK, 


OFFEKS AT RETAIL 


CHOICE ALASKA SEAL-SKIN COATS 
AT $150. 

A very stylish, new shape, perfect fitting, the most 

popular style yet introduced. Ladies who have seen 


it have ordered it in preference to all other styles, It 
is especially becoming to ladies of good figure. 


ALASKA SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
$165, $175, $200, $225, $250, and $300. 


All sizes and lengths. Made from selected London 
dressed and dyed Alaska Seal-skins. 


SEAL-SKIN NEWMARKETS AND 
PALETOTS, newest shapes, $300, $325, 
$350, $375, $400, and $500. SEA 
OTTER and RUSSIAN SABLE trimmed 
Garments, $600, $750, $900, $1000. 


t#” ALASKA SEAL JACKETS, §100, $125, $150. 


Gentlemen’s Seal-skin and Far-lined Overcoats, Seal- | 


akin Capa, Gloves, and Robes, mink-lined Circulars and 


Valetots, large stock, manufacturers’ prices; also, sev- | 


eral new shapes in Seal Plush Garmeuts. 


Our $50 Seal Plush Sacque is the best 
in America for the price; others at $40, 
$35, and $27. Seal Plush Newmarkets 
and Paletots, plain and fur-trimmed, 
$60, $80, and $100. Seal Plush Walk- 
ing Coats, Jackets, and Wraps, all sizes, 
at lowest possible prices for reliable 
goods. Our plush garments are lined 
and finished like our perfect-fitting 
seal-skin garments. 


We don't manufacture or sell the cheap grades of 
Seal-skin or Plush, for neither gives satixfaction. We 
deal only in reliable and durable goods, and owing to 
the fact that we handle Furs in large quantities, manu- 
facture our own goods, and do business on Prince St. 
where rent is cheap—one third 





RIDLEYS’, | 


Grand Street, New York. 


LONG GARMENTS, 


Jackets and Wraps. 


LARGEST OF ASSORTMENTS 
AND LOWEST PRICES. 


Ladies’ English Cloth Long Garments in Stripes 





and Checks, Plaits in Front, Bell Sleeves, 
Facing, $10.75 ; 


Satin 
well worth $18. 
All-wool Tailor-made Beaver Jackets, 
| Red, and N worth $8. 
Seal- Plush Wraps and Modjeskas, 


Black, 





vavy, at $5.50; 
| Ladies’ 
Long Fronts, Drop Ornaments, $13.75, $16.50, 


$19.75. 


Ladies’ English Seal- Plush Sacques, Fine 
Quality and Finish, $22; worth $30. 
400 Misses’ Cloaks, Shirred Skirt, Belt and 


Cape, ages 4 to 12, 


at $3.90 


Misses’ Fine Gretchen Coats and Newmarkets, 


| Choice Styles and Colors, $8 to $20. 


-PUNGUM AND INDIA SILKS. 


| 286 pieces, 24 inches wide, Cheney & Co.'s 





| manufacture, guaranteed Pure Silk, in Cardinal, 


Garnet, 
| 





ONE OF A SERS © OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE 


== 


WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 








SCENE ON A COFFEE PLANTATION 
———CONTROLLED BY-——_—_—- 


CHASE & Ss 


CURING COFFEE 


ANBORN. 


OUR COFFEES HAVE A L BAT ONAL FR Ren ATION REPRESENTING 


SEAL BRAND COFFEE 


in its richness and delicacy of flavor. 


JAVA and MOCHA, 
ety Beceing all others 
Justly called The Aristocratic 


Coffee of America. Always packed whole roasted (unground) in 2 lb. 


air-ticht tin cans. 


CRUSADE BLEN 


coffees. 


A skilful blending of strong, fla- 
vory and aromatic high grade 


Warranted not to contain a single Rio bean, and guaranteed to 
suit your taste as no other coffee will, 


at a moderate price. Always 


We are exclusively an importing house, selling 


TES whole roasted (onground), in 1 1b. air tight parchment packages. 


RE 


only to 
opportuni 
receipt of 


cf 


CHASE & SANBORN, 


dealers 
of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will. upon 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 
free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seat Brand Coffee. 


But to give consumers an 


Address 


94 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


STANDARD 


REMINGTON ocvrewnrren. 


WON 


GOLD MEDAL rs 





SS 
vv ee 7 
rd of uptown or Broad- Wine, Tan, Beige, Light Brown, Seal AND P 
way prices—we can afford and do sell ’ Ss i LV E R Mi E D A L . 
‘ | Brown, Light Navy, Orange, Dark Navy, Light | 
The very best Furs and Seal-skin Gar- | ain ah ratagee ; . ta re} 
ments in America at the prices. slue, erry, Green, Olive, bronze, anc 21aCK, 


NEW FASHION BOOK MAILED FREE. | 88c. a yard; worth 75e. 


Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, August 13, 1888. 

















C. C. SHAYNE, Manufacturer, 
103 Prince Street, near Broadway, N. Y. : 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 1017 CHESTNUT S8T.; 
CHICAGO AGENCY, 193 STATE ST. 





How to Clothe the Children. 


BEST&CO 


Liliputian Bazaar. 





A soft, warm wrapper, tufted or trimmed with 


either red or blue worsted; pretty, inexpensive, and 
very useful for night or morning wear, or after a bath. 


Price, $1.25; by mail, 15c. extra. 


Our establishment is the LARGEST IN THE 
WORLD devoted to the outfitting of BOYS, 
GIRLS, and BABIES with everything, from 
Hats to Shoes, 


We serve absent buyers by mail as well as if they 
were in the store. 


To have your children clothed in the latest New 
York styles at the least cost, write to us for Cata- 
logues and Samples. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


BONNETS AND HATS 


Trimmed to Order in the latest Paris, London, and 
New York Styles. Special attention given to out-of- 
town Ordeis. “ HOW a ORDER” 





mailed free. 


VAN VORST & CO.,, 
No. 43 West 1 w enty-Eiyghth Street, New York. 


‘INFANTS’ WEAR. 


(Second Floor, by Elevators.) 

400 Children’s Coats, 6 months to 4 years. 
Sample Garments, Embroidered Cashmere, Eider- 

| Down Flannel, or Jersey Cloth, all Fine Garments, 


at $1.98 and $2.49; worth $3.50 to $5. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE. 


The Winter or Holiday number (74 pages) con- 


tains hundreds of beautiful illustrations of Toys, 
| Dolls, Games, and other holiday novelties, from 
| which to make selections, together with a choice 


selection of literary matter, both of prose and 


verse. 


Send 15 Cents for Sample Copy. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St. 


56to 70 ALLEN, 59 to 65 ORCHARD ST. 


UBER: 
Rey TS 


For Sale by all First-Class Druggists. 


Latest Styles of Wedding and Visiting Cards, 


Work done in the Highest Style of the Art. Send 
for Price-list and Samples. 
JOHN 




















R. ROSE, 150 Nassau St,, N. Y. 





Miss M. E. Orr. 


OFFICIAL REPORT: “On General Writing 


*Both Miss Orr 


and Mr 


MeGurr 


-law, evidence, 
| the Gold Medal for the Championship of the World. 





REMINGTON, 
and commercial matter—* Miss M. E. Orr won 
*Mr. McGurrin won the Silver Medal in the same class." 


sed the Remingtor 


1 Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 





Special ae 


One lot Ladies’ 5-Button Kid Gloves, em-) 785. 


broidered, new shades, regular price $1.15, § 

A lot of Ladies’ and Children’s Wool) 
oe Gloves in black und brown, regula 256 
' 

40-inch Black Chanti tilly Flouncing, all) 
silk, worth $2.00 per yard, for..... $1, 38 


price 4 Te. parr, now 
Hand-run Spanish Luce Scarfs, reduced) 3.75 


Men’s Heavy Scotch Wool Kui t Gloves,) 
per pair . f 
from $5.50 to. 


Men's Nisiaitateed Cc sans bore dered) 
Handkerchie fs, all pure “ans worth 20c. 15¢ 
GAGE, BF <6 <0 

L adies’ Embroider oa pat” Pi inted He m-) 19 
stitched Handkerchiefs, 25c. quality .. ‘ 4 

Genuine C. P Corsets in white, cream,) 


old gold, p nk, lig rit blue, 
worth $2.25, at. 


Ladies’ Ni 


and drab sateen, > 


ght Gowns, “tucked and em ’ 


986, 


broidered yoke, fine muslin, worth $1.25, atf 
Ladies’ Muslin Drawers, four tucks, em- } 45 
broidered ruffle, worth 59c., reduced to 4 


Ladies’ Embroidered Aprons, soil 
styles, were $1.00... ..........ceeee ee 


Ladies’16-inch Fane y Silk Handkerchiefs, ) 
all pure silk, were 25c., at.......... «<5 

20-inch Japanese Silk Hemstitched Initi et 
Handkerchiefs, good value at 85c......... 


Please 


796. 
166. 
580, 


Note the Street aes 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
44,50, & 52 West 234 St, Cit 


HOME DECORATION. 


By mailing a postal card to us, giving your full 
name and post-office address, you will receive free 
of charge 

BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 

with full description and prices of our 
EXTENSION CURTAIN POLES. 
They fit any window, and are made in Bronze, 
Nickel, or Brass, or combined with polished woods 
or silk plush, producing a beautiful effect. 
THE GLOBE CURTAIN POLE CO., 

242 Canal Street, New York City. 


ODEN MINERAL PASTILLES 





For Sale by all Druggists at 50 


Cents a Box. 


| 1,50, 


| becoming 


KID GLOVES: 
FREE 


B. Allmal & U0, 


{Sth St., 19th St., and 
Sixth Ave., New York, 


STILL FURTHER REDUCTIONS 


Imported Dresses, 


| WRAPS, JERSEYS, TEA GOWNS, 


AND 


TRIMMED HATS 


AND 


BONNETS, 


AND ARE NOW CLOSING OUT THE BAL- 
ANCE ON HAND AT 


Very Low Prices. 


I atnnsen an elegant 


pair of kid glove Vv 
shade,size,or col 





son 
receipt of ONE DOL- 
LAR for 


one year's 
subec ription to the 
AMERICAN NEWS- 


TO CHARITABLE LADIES an 
eight-page, beautifally ILLUSTRATED paper, contain- 
ing life stories and portraits of the boys and girls of our 
large cities. Every household and patriotic American 
citizen, who has the welfare of the coming generation 
at heart, should help us save these boys and girls from 
g criminals and leading lives of shame. It is a 
paper that will interest old and young. The gloves 
cannot be purchased in any retail store for less than 
$1.25, and the only way we can afford to give them 
away is by purchasing them in large quantities, 


AMERICAN NEWSBOY’S FRIEND, 195 LaSalle St.,Chicago, 1. 


BOY'S FRIEND, 





—~- 
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FACETIZ. 
A SPECIAL APPLICATION. 


Tuxer’s a proverb of old that reads: 
Think twice before you speak. 

"Tis specially apt for the man to-day 
Who wishes to talk in Greek. 


nimatiieaduein 
Culture is the butter of the well-bred. 


ee 
A KIND OFFER 
“*T tell you, Candidus,” said Scribuler, “‘ the public 
is fairly going wild over my poems.” 
“Indeed 2?” replied Candidus. “I'm sorry to hear 
that. If you wish to conceal yourself until it calms 
down, why, my house is at your service.” 


—_—__—_~>__—_ 
A SURE SIGN. 

** What an intellectual couple Mr. and Mrs. Cranque 
are !” 

* Intellectual? What makes you think that?” 

“ Why, Mrs. Cranque cuts her hair short, and Mr. 
Cranque lets his grow loug.”’ 

“Au!” 

. —————<>——__—_ 
GOOD POETRY VERSUS BAD. 

Eprron (to young man). * Well, sir, what can I de 
for you?” 

Youne Man. “I have a poem here, sir, which I wish 
you would read carefully. If it is a work of art, as I think it is, I'l] come 
in and we'll talk about terms, but in case it’s a little ratty and not quite 
up to snaff, why, you can have it at your own price. 1 s’pose you know 
poetry when you see it.” 

The wise man now cuts his campaign banner into lengths, and uses 
it for tennis and fishing nets. 

= _-->- - 
A HARD LIFE. 


* Don't you find life a good deal of a grind, Count Spaghetti 2” 

“LT used to,” replied the count, as he let his mind revert to the days 
when he and his monkey worked eight hours a day to gratify the public 
taste for music, 
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1. THE NEW NURSE TELLS 
JEANETTE A ‘“ BEAUTIFUL 
FAIRY STORY”; 

2. AND JEANETTE DREAMS 
OF THE HERO—THAT'S 








FOUND AT LAST. 
val aus Jollibud,” asked Featherly, “do you sing 2?” 
“No.” 
**Play the piano 2" 
~~: . Ye 
“ Cook 2” 
“No.” 
** Paint sunflowers on plaques ?” 
“No; why do you ask ?” 
** Well, I wanted to know, because I1—well—ah—Miss Jollibud, will 
you be my wife ?” 
———~.>— 
When we see a man wear the same silk hat continuously for four years 
we begin to get an idea of what it is to work like a beaver. 
SE, WS 
AN APT DESIGNATION. 


“Charlie is my fair weather admirer, but James calls despite the ele- 
ments. He is my rain-beau.” 
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TWO OF A KIND. 
COUNTRYMAN. * WorTt'’s CUR'US *BOUT YOU, MISTER ?” 
CURIOSITY (jixing his gaze on interrogator’s feet). ** NuTu- 
IN’, SIR.” 


AT THE CONCERT. 

He is a Philistine of the deepest dye. The symphony has been played. 

* Well,” she aske, “* what do you think of that?” 

“It seems to me that their fiddles ought to be in tune after all that 
fuss. When does the music begin ?” 

ee 
A SPIRITLESS AFFAIR. 

Amenioan Motuer (fo daughter sojourning in Mexico). “ Well, Lulu, 
have you enjoyed your day's outing ?” 

Luu...“ Yee, partially so; but, mamma, the bull-figit this foreroun 
was a perfect farce; the avimals just 
lay down and went to sleep. The shoot- 
iny of tlie six insurgents, though, in the 
afternoon, wa: actually thrilling.” 

ET DS 
SOME HIGHLY INTELLIGENT 
PROVERBS. 

Don’ be onpop'lar. De onpop'lar man 
aiu’ liked by de neighbors. 

De whitewash brush covereth a multi- 

de er spots. 

De man wot steals money fum de 
pockets ob his friends ain’ no better 
dan a thief. 

Don’ eat a h’arty dinner ef yer ain’ 
hungry en have t’ pay for it. ; 

Don’ propose marriage to an ole maid 
onlesx yoo want ter marry her. 

Truf am mighty, but be ain’ allers 
easy to trabbel with. 

De American citizen am a king in he 
own right, bat he ain’ got no subjects. 

De wise man leabs his winders onlock- 
et at night so dat de boyglers won't hev 
t’ smash de glass U git in. 


cdicletetipemnnton 
DOING HIM A RANK INJUSTICE 


Dusuey (to Brown). “ Brown, 1 un- 
derstand that Robinson réferred to me 
yesterday as an old fool. 1 don't think 
that sort of thing is right.” 

Brown. “* Why, of coarse, it ain't right, 
Dumiey. You can't be more than forty 
ut the outside.” 


atenntiaiiaaniinn 
NEEDS A GOOD NIGHT'S REST. 
Doctor (to Bobby). “So you're sick 
again, are you, my little man?” 
Bouny (who doesn't like medicine). “1 
don't think I am ; I don’t feel sick.” 
Doorun. ** Well, we'll see. Show me 
your tongue, please.” ‘ 
‘ Boury. * Well, now, doctor, you can’t ro-h-pre- 
always tell that way. I've had a busy for-st~ 
day of it to-day, and if my tongue looks 
bad, I guess it’s only because it’s tired 
and needs a good night's rest.” 
BPR an. 
GOOD AT A SPLICE. 
“Can you tie a true-lovers’ knot, my 
dear ?” inquired Merritt 
“ No,” replied Mamie, hiding ber blush- 
es with her fan; “ but our new clergy- 
man can do it very nicely.” 





i 


‘ AN ANIMATED POST. 

“Fust I KNOWED ‘BOUT IT DAT HOKUM BOY COME A-PANTIN’ UP 
TO DE DO’ JES A-TRIM’LIN’ ALL OBER, AND SEZ,‘ Mis’ JOHNSON, I 
GUESS RANY’S BEEN RUN OBER, AN’ CUT RIGHT IN TWO, "CUZ I SEED 
HALF ON ‘IM WRIGGLIN’ ROUN’ IN DE PASTER!’ WAAL, IT SKEERED 
ME MOS’ TO DEATH, AN’ 8O I RUN RIGHT UP DAR, AN’ WOT SHOULD 
IT BE BUT DAT CHILE WEDGED DOWN IN A POS’ HOLE WOT ’E’D 
STEPPED INTO, AN’ WHICH ABE ’AD DUG DAT MO'NIN’.” 


UNDER CONTROL. 
“ What was the matter with you at dinner, Browne? You didu’t gay a 
bright thing from oysters to coffee.’’ 
“No,” replied the humorist, sadly. “I never talk shop when I'm in- 
vited out.” 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 
*“ Dis, children,” said a colored teacher, distributing a paper among the 
members of her class in Sunday-echool, ‘is de Parish Vis'ter, Hit ‘il 


| tell you "bout Parish, the cap'tal ob Franc.” 
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A GERMAN COMPLIMENT. 


YOUNG LADY. “IF you DON’T STOP PAYING ME COMPLIMENTS I'LL PUT MY HANDS OVER MY EARS,” 
THE HERR PROFESSOR. “Ach! MEES CHONES, ZEY ARE TOO SCHMALL!” 





BACHELOR'S WALK. 


How jolly it was when the summer was high, 
And the moon-silvered nights saw no cloud in the 


SKY, 
To stroll with my friends for a smoke or a talk 
a breeze-rustling boughs along Bachelor's 
alk! 


My friends were the merriest fellows in town; 

We laughed’going up, and we“laughed coming down; 
There was never a break, there was never a balk, 
In the pleasure we took aloig Bachelor’s Walk. 


Alack! and alas!—what a glance will undo! 
There’s mischief in eyes or of brown or of blue; 
It ends—we know how—all the laughter and talk, 
In silence unbroken on Bachelor's Walk. 


A wrack of dark cloud o’er the heaven is blown: 

How mournful it is to be walking alone! 

Bare is the bough and bereft is the stalk ; 

*Tis time that I hied me from Bachelor's Walk! 

Bisseii Cuinton, 

Rain-water is said to be good for the complexion 

When used with soap it is also frequently of value in 

preserving the whiteness of boys’ hands. 


——@———— 


The genial Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table says 

that the training of a child should begin a hundred 

years before it is born. This seems to be an indirect plea for the inter- 
ference of the mother-in-law in family affairs. 


A cure for dyspepsia—Epicure. 


—_——_~>———_ 
A small*boy living near Yonkers has written the following lines upon 
a card which he has placed on top of his little iron bank: 





PUT A NICKEL IN THE SLOT 
AND MAKE THE BABY RICH. 























eA CASE OF INDIGESTION. 
* HELLO, MOSES, WOT’S DE MATTER WID YE?” 
* INDIGESTION.” 
“llow’s DAT?” 
“HAIN'T HAD NUTHIN’ TO DIGEST LATELY.” 


ACCOUNTED FOR. 
“It has taken that letter ten days to reach you, John,” said Mrs. 
Brown, who had mailed a letter to her husband two weeks before 
* Of course it has. Next time you write, don’t put ‘in baste’ on it, and 
maybe I'll get it within twenty-four hours.” 


aexnvennniiiandaiity 
A SUCCESSFUL EVENING. 
Miss Erne. “ Did yon enjoy yourself, Clara, at the De Dotton affair the 
other evening 2?” 
fliss Cuana. * Oh, immensely. I was asked to sing, which I can't do; 
also to dance and play, neither of which 
is one of my accomplishments; if I 
ainted, or was fond of artin any way, if 
belonged to any literary club, and all 
that sort of thing, all of witich you know 
I do not do. 1 simply established a 
reputation for genius, and was intensely 
admired—so lovely, deur, to be a genius!» 


——_—_——— 


“Have you any change to put in the 
plate, dear 2?” asked his mother, as Willic 
yrepared to accompany her to church on 
hanksgiving Day. 

“Why, I thoneht they only gave 
thanks, to-day,” wus the surprised an- 
swer, 

A CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 

Invatip Wire. Oh, John, what did 
the doctor say about me ?” 

Husuanv. * He recommends an imme 
diate change of climate.” 

Wire (cheerfully). “Oh, Jobn, and 
will it be Old Point Comfort ?” 

Husnanp. ** No, dear; I have made 
very satisfactory terms with the landlord, 
and it will be the top flat.” 


—_—_>————_. 


BAD FOR BROWN, 

Orrior-Boy (to his employer). ** Mr. 
Brown, outside, sir, wants to see Lhe jon- 
ior partuer.” 

Juntok Partner. “Not in: I awe 
him thirty dollars.” 

Senior Parner. * Show him in: he 
owes me forty.” 





——_—_>—_—_ 
A handsome couple—two dollars. 


sianeetiailiiliaenniate 
A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT. 

Warrrr (gorgeously attired, to young 
lady at ball). ** May I have ze plaiseer 
to—” 

Youna Lany. “ Well, really, sir, my 
card is about full, and—” 

Waiter. “—To bring ze cup of ze 
caffee ?” 

Youne Lapy (discovering his identity). 
* Certainly, stupid.” 








ADV. ERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER" Ss BAZAR. 





FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 


(Continued from page 839.) 

but for serious offences, the latter. One sad 
execution (I cannot call it less) I myself wit- 
nessed. What the poor wretch had done I know 
not, but I can never forget his piercing shrieks 
as the whip cut into the bleeding flesh. This is 
not punishment; it is savage and revengeful 
cruelty. Yet the master and the overseers looked 
on with callous eyes, 

They marched us to a field about half a mile 
from our village or camp, and there, drawing us 
up in line, set us to work. Our task was with 
the hoe to dig out square holes, each of the same 
depth and size, in which the sugar-canes are 
planted, a small piece of old cane being laid in 
each. These holes are cut with regularity and 
exactness, in long lines, and equally distant from 
each other. It is the driver’s business to keep 
all at work at the same rate of progress, so 
that no one should lag behind, no one should 
stop to rest or breathe, no one should do less 
than his neighbors. The poor wretches, with 
bent bodies streaming with their exertions, 
speedily become afflicted with a burning thirst; 
their legs tremble; their backs grow stiff and 
ache; their whole bodies become full of pain; 
and yet they may not rest nor stand upright to 
breathe awhile, nor stop to drink, until the 
driver calls a halt. From time to time the ne- 
groes—men and women alike—were dragged out 
of the ranks and laid on the ground, three or 
four at a time, to receive lashes for not making 
the holes deep enougl: or fast enough. At home, 
one can daily see the poor creatures flogged in 
Bridewell; every day there are rogues tied to 
the cart-wheel and flogged wellnigh to death; 





but a ploughman is not flogged for the badness | 


of his furrow, nor is a cobbler flogged because 
he maketh his shoon ill. And our men do not 
shriek and scream so wildly as the negroes, who 
are ignorant people and have never learned the 
least self-restraint. It was horrid 
how their bodies were scarred with the marks of 
old floggings, and branded with letters to show 
by whom they had been bought. As for our 
poor fellows, who had been brave recruits in 
Monmouth’s army, they trembled at the sight 
and worked all the harder; yet some of them 
with the tears: in their eyes, to think that they 
should be brought to such a dismal fate and to 
herd with these poor ignorant black people. 
Twas the design of the master to set us to the 
very hardest work from the beginning, so that we 
should be the more anxious to get remission of 
our pains. For it must not be supposed that all 
the work on the estate was so hard and irksome 


also to see 


as that with the hoes—which is generally kept | 


for the strongest and hardest of the negroes, men 
and women. There are many other employments ; 
some are put to weed the canes, some to fell wood, 
some to cleave it, some to attend the ingenio, the 
boiling-house, the still-house, the curing-house ; 
some to cut the maize, some to gather provisions, 
of bonavist, maize, yams, potatoes, cassavy, and 
the like. Some for the smith’s forge; some to 
attend to the oxen and sheep; some to the cam- 
els and assinegoes, and the like; so that had the 
master pleased he might have set us to work bet- 
ter fitted to English gentlemen. Well, his greed- 
iness and cruelty were defeated, as you willsee. As 
for the domestic economy of the estate, there were 
on it over 500 acres of land, of which 200 were 
planted with sugar, 80 for pasture, 120 for wood, 
30 for tobacco, 5 for ginger, and as many for cot- 
ton-wool, and 70 for provisions—viz., corn, pota- 
toes, plantains, cassavy, and bonavist—with a few 
for fruit. There were ninety-six negroes, two or 
three Indian women with their children, and twen- 
ty-eight Christian servants, of whom we were 
three. 

At eleven o'clock we were marched back to din- 
ner. At one we went out again, the sun being at 
this time of the day very fierce, though January 
is the coldest month in the year. We worked till 
six o’clock in the evening, when we returned 

“This,” said Robin, with a groan, “is what we 
have now to do every day for ten years.” 

“Heart up, lads,” said Barnaby; “our time 
will come. Give me time to turn round, as a body 
may say. Why, the harbor is full of boats. Let 
me get to the port and look round a bit. x we 
had any money, now—but tliat is past praying for. 
Courage and ps atience ! Doctor, you hoe too fast : 
no one looks for zeal. Follow the example of the 
black fellows, who think all day long how they 
shall get off with as little work as possible. As 
for their lash, I doubt whether they dare to lay 
it about us, though they may talk. Because, you 
see, even if we do not escape, we shall some time 
or other, through the Rector's efforts, get a par 
don, and then we are gentlemen again ; and when 
that moment arrives I will make this master of 
ours fight, willy-nilly, and I will kill him, d’ye see, 
before I go home to kill Benjamin.” 

He then went on to discourse (either with the 
hope of raising our spirits or because it cheered 
his mind just to set them forth) upon his plans 
for the means of escape. 

“A boat,” he said, “I can seize. There are 
many which would serve our purpose. But a 
boat without victuals would be of little use. One 
would not be accused of stealing, yet we may have 
to break into the store and take therefrom some 
beef or biscuit. But where to store our victuals ? 
We may have a voyage of three or four hundred 
knots before us. That is nothing for a tight lit- 
tle boat when the hurricane season is over. We 
have no compass either—I must lay hands upon 
acompass. The first Saturday night I will make 
for the port and cast about. Lift up your head, 
Robin. Why, man, all bad times pass if only one 
hath patience.” 

It was this very working in the field, by which 
the master thought to drive us into despair, which 
caused in the long-run our deliverance, and that 
in the most unexpected manner. 

(to Bz ConTINUED.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE BEST BAKING POWDER. 


Ir is interesting to housekeepers to note the 
result of the tests of baking powders made from 
time to time by the official chemists. The tests 
made by Professor Edward G. Love when exam- 
ining these articles for the United States Govern- 
ment gave the following figures indicating the 
comparative strength of several sold hereabout: 





Name. cu, in, gas per oz. 
Royal (pure)...... hoes doctbheuhee tale 127.4 
Patapsco (alum)..........c000+ eee 125.2 
Rumford’s (phosphate).........0.. 32.7 
CROWOUNIEE Bi sdccciosececashey 
SHOW ONIN: Lopdarns=secccenass “ 

DP TUNE i ascxis dns sists cases adensee 10 


These figures show relative strength, and indi- 
eate the brand most economical for use. The 
official analyses show in addition that the-Royal 
is of superior purity. 





WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott's Emulsion 


eCod Taiwver Oil wu 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
Zt isused and endorsed by Physi- 
cians because it is the best. 

It is Palatahle as Milk. 

it is three times as’eflicacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 





It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 


rate or change, 
It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 


It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, H.Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

‘*By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It ix by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up uutil strong enongh to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service 
Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lenten, England. 
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BARBOUR’S = 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
inipnites 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Madetrom English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


FOR HOLIDAY 


Or any other day. Fine Stationery, Papetries, Tab- 
lets, Paper, Invitation and Visiting Cards, &c., are 
always useful presents. Send four cents for Catalogue 
and Price-list, and also sample book of fine papers. 


E.W. Cooper & Co., 83 Cedar St, N.Y. 


STAMPING 2c bane 


Digetrnted Catalogue aouns g.sobdeaient ealgns. 1b 





M. J.CUNNING & CO., 148 W, bth 8 
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| FURS. 


sal-Skin Capes 
At $20, $25, $40, $50. 
Mufis 
At $10, $15, $20. 
Capes 
At $20, $25, $40. 
Muffs 
At $6, $8, $10, $12. 
ALSO 
Russian and Hudson Bay Sables, Blue Lynx, 
Martin, Mink, Silver Fox, etc., etc., at correspond- 
ingly low prices. 
Price Lists on application. 


C. G. 
GUNTHER’S SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820) 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


PLUMP ROSY CHEEKS 


IZA CLOTH removes Pimples, Hisek- 
uae + os = Wasanbes and Crows-feet. No Drug 
or Cosmetic but a harmle jeoud pn meee e (easil ’ 
peggy ea beantifiesan p } 
7 J. P. BEERS, | 
1843.) " Wedmestaal any N. 


Seal-Skin 
Black Persian 


Black Persian 





Gn the Wigh Court of Tustice.—Gosnell v. Dur- 
rant.—On January 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty 
granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs re- 
straining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from in- 
fringing Messrs. John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered 
Trade- Mark | Cc HERRY BLOSSOM. _ 








(Corynigut.) 





I declare I shall 
never again attempt to drape @ dress without 
Haui.’s Bazar Form.” 


“This is something awful. “* Now that is perfectly splendid. Think of being 
able to drape one’s own dress, and not have to stand 
and wear one’s self out before a mirror, as was the 
case before we purchased this Hatu’s Bazar Form.” 


HALI’S BAZAR DRESS FORM. re 


A household necessity, indispensable to ladies who do their own dress- i 
making. Adjustable to any size, and when not in use folds up like an um- WW 
brella a 






Sent to any address on receipt of price. Complete form, $6.50. Sk 
i form, to which bust can be added, $3.50. 3azar Skirt Form in case, $3.00 
- Send for Descriptive Circular. 
HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 833 Broadway, N. Y. 
We cheerfully recommend these forms, and request our patrons, when 
ordering, or sending for circulars, to mention Har, per’s "a Bazar. 


The only form endorsed and recommended by all fashion publishers. A Y4 








i FOR THE 
' §ICK ROOM 
READY FOR USE AT ANY TIME 


piARPors 
FRENCH SOUPS: 


1 — 
| P1538 LLY ORE PARED- 


| INVALIDS | 


"GEE TEA, CHICKEN BROTH. CHICKEN SOUP. CONSOMME.TAPIOCA 
| JULLENNE, GREEN TURTLE, MOCK TURTLE OXTAIL. 
| IN HERMETICALLY SEALEDJARS. 
\ 


| 
| 











DFFICE 101 WARREN STREET Newyork. Seaver a 
SOLD SL GOGr GoUSSIEES ANACr enaceRs. \\ | [INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED 10 THE PURCHASER. 


acestiemnias — - - Goods warranted as represented, or Money re- 
funded. For richness of color, superior finish, and 
wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled by any 
make of “ Black Silk’’ in the world. We have had 50 
years’ experience in the manufacture of Silks. — 
| no mistake, but buy direet fro m the manufacture 
Samples sent free on application. 0.8. CHAFFEE 
& SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





LALLA ROOKH DRESS CHART. 


All difficulties of Dress-cutting and Fitting effect- 
ually overcome by using our Cutting System. Best 
and quickest for dressmakers and for family use. 
Complete sample sent by mail on receipt of $2.00. 
Agents wanted everywhere ; territory allotted. Address | 


LALLA ROOKH PATTERN CO., 
76 Park Place, New York. 





MYRRH 
TOOTH 
SOAP, 


TAKETHE 
Chicago and] 
dianapolis,Cin 
wintercities of 
the 
Send stamp for Tourists’ Guide. 
E. O. McCormick, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


CRAZY WORK Beer herebhi re 


ex. gly. 20c. Lemarie’s N.Y. Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N.J 


Cures Sort Gums, Removes Tartar. 
gives delightful coolness and freshness 
to the mouth. A Gem for the Toilet, 
Try it. Sold by drug iste or postpaid 
receipt 25c. WRIGH CO., Chem- 
ists, Detroit, Mich. Send Sor pamphlet 
care of teeth, free. 













BETWEEN 
Louisville, In- 
p cinnati,and all 

*Florida and | 
South. 





| MONON TE: = 
oTieserai age tie EXTRACT of MEAT 
| N. B.—Genuine only with fae-simile of 
| Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S BA. 
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BILLIARD-ROOM. 























CLOCK TOWER. THE CONSERVATORY. 











GENERAL VIEW OF THE CASTLE. THE DRAWING-ROC 


CRAIG-Y-NOS CASTLE, THE HOME OF ADJ(LI 





ER’S BAZAR, DECEMBER 8, 1888. 847 




















MADAME PATTI-NICOLINI. 



































MADAME PATTI’S BOUDOIR. VIEW OF CASTLE FROM THE RIVER. 





























} DRAWING-ROOM. . VIEW OF RIVER FROM THE LAWN. 


OF ADILINA PATTI-NICOLINI.—[Srer Pace 838.] 
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WINTER DRESSES 


For DINNER, RECEPTION; ad BALLS, | 
OPERA CLOAKS. 


Cloaks and Suits, 


NEWMARKETS, RAGLANS, 
FANCY WRAPS. 


Paris and London 


and 


Dy ocr 


vlevauy c A? { 9b él. 





GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR 
ANY CUSTOM-MADE CORSET 


MAVER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY. N. ¥: 












Ip 
Eni 
CS tes The +: 3 
UTICURA 
Remedies. 


TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
, a comparable to the Curtovra Remepres in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases ‘of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Corioura Soap, 











an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, aud Cuttoura Reso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimple 8 to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curroura, 50c.; Rersor- 
VENT, $1; Soar, 25c. Prepared by the Porrrr Drvue 


AND CueMIoat Co., Boston, Mass, 
Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Le 
= 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and “oily ea 
skin prevented by Curiovra Soap, “Ga 


. Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Curiovra Anti-Patwn Praster, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


IN THE GELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend,both elegance eand usefulness will be found 
combined in a copy of Webster's Unabridged. 











Besides many other valuable atures, it contains 


Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found only in Webster, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more IIlus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
G.& Cc. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 

three or 

$s The BES 
PRESENT for 

@ children and 
adults. 

For $1.75 or 

$2.00 a good 

P per average box. 

ove for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 





















4) od LINE N FLOSS 
EMPRESS CORD 
GERMAN CORD 


Barc ARREN ART TARE 
BOOK on EMBROIDERY 
BY MAIL FOR 25 © 
JIRGLEESON 


& ( 
96/ BroadwayNY¥ —BOSTON 


Look Out 


for imitations of the Hartman Pat- 
ent Steel Wire Door Mat. The only 
mat having every point of merit. All 
genuine have name stamped on the 
frame. The law makes both seller 
and user ——o Send for circular. 


NATIONA RE MAT COMPANY, 
Works: Guicano, ILL. ; SeAvER ALLS, Pa.: 








NCINNATI, 
General Office is Illinois St, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Agency : 105 Chambers S8t., New York. 


Preserve Your Health. 


D. C. HALL & CO”/S PERFO- 
RATED BUCKSKIN UNDER- 
GARMENTS (Smith's Pat.), for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, afford the 
best protection against PNEU- 
MONIA, RHEUMATISY, and all 
LUNG DISEASES. Send for 
illustrated circular. 

CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 

So_e MANUFACTURERS, 

86 LEONARD pubes New 


ANBLAS _ 


= COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS, PIES anoCAKES. 
Recommended Housekee 





York. 





pers. nd and 
half-pound Ask Poe pon for it. 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 
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GOFE’S 


BOX-PLAITED BRAID. 





READY TO GO ON THE DRESS. 
When you are buying insist on having ‘‘GOFF’S.” 
Remember that our braid is Box-Plaited (not single- 
plait), and that each piece is put in a neat little box. 
Made in black and twenty staple colors. 
__ Ale THE L HE LEADING STORES | HAVE I AVE .. 


Hand - Embroidered Suspenders. 


HOLIDAY PRE SENTS, 


Elegantly mounted with Silk Corded Ends, White 
Kid, Nickel Buckles, and best-of trinrmings through- 
out. Price, $1.50. Send by mail to 


THE SHIRLEY SUSPENDER CO., Shirley Village, Mass 
THE NEW BOOK. 


“The Human Foot, the Art of C 
Protecting It,” by William Beneke, is a work of 
ninety pages, with illustrations, expensively bound 
in boards. It will be sent to any 














address on re- 
a of 25¢ Beneke Bros., 199 and 201 
Canal Stre et. 
“HOME, Ex ERCISER’’. for Brain Workere 
[ and Sedentary People; Gentlemen, Ladies, and 
the Athlete or Inv ria. A comple teg 
up but 6 in re flo OF -ToK 





Vv a 
* He wy to ut Birs ng,” says of it: ine ver saw 
auy other that I liked half as well.’ 


NW than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 


having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Civil War 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of ite 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22: full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper's name. Send for II- 
lustrated Circular to 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ell. 





overing and | 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 


‘S BAZAR. ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 


H. H. TAMMEN, o2!3%i8e 


DENVER, 
OLORADO. 
fate pronounce the workmanship of the bes J of the flowers superior in every way 
betas the kind ever beforedone. We absolutel ly preserve the color, which has heretofore been 
an impossibility in many of the rarer flowers. We do not eimply | cull the flowers and a pees 
them, but great care is taken that they are well p 
a that is, they are carefull ay sree out to their Piatural 


gathered from our high 
mountain peaks, where they 
bloom even when snow is on the 
rround, ey were obtained 
along the line of the Denver and 
oe rande Railroad, and in the 
untains contiguous. Over 
q ghteen thousand miles were 
traveled by the mover, m thelr } rers 
eir jour- 
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consider 





















Picase note 
names of 





7s 












ae gold rm 








th 
afew of the rarest flowers contained in these 
amon, Royal Go olumbine. "Argentine Pass , Mariposa 
‘or want ce. 
ngs 
with p ver has a handsomely designed embossed pic- 
: mio 
F. sain a Fold ges, contains twelve prominent flowers, each of which is 
ne ey 
Gores rge, prose and | 
fe 2 cents extra for registered mail. 
the title page. 7 cis: a masterpiece of flower-work in every way, and “1 
The above is the title of my pressed wild flowers from the Kockies, It is aatte natural for a 
exquisite finish must be seen to be es apprecia jated. aoe paper was pate» to spec’ “r aia 
ne 
work of this character of any firm in the world. "The covers are in embossed designs 
Style A, size 3:x5'4 inches, is a book s, on y= containing a wild flower, with 
he 
Style H, si wee ine inches conta Scoaeina six pages of flowers; this is a longer book than style A, 
jowers ; the leaves are “crazy edged ;” price 7§ 
cents, and § cents est a for 
St 


ooks: fris, Pike’s Peak; Fringed Cen- 
an, Fremont Pass; hite lematis, Uta Pass; Caillardia, Grand Canon ; aa 
A 
; and many others w ich, ve cannot mention 
a, ae Fxoinches,, folacd og eight f flowers, etchi of Sultan Mountain and 
Ne  tount i the J id Cross 7 silver, with the title, “Wild Flowers from the 
J and 20 0 cents extra for registered m: 
flowers so as to make an effective picture , etchings of Sultan Moun- 
and poem, and Mount of the Holy Cross embossed in silver on 
the sorts ePrice ico $8.5 
inc ~ «, folded pages, contains twenty »3 of flowers, two 
. ace: _ ts coand and Mount of the Holy Cross embossed in silver on 
dy. almost as exquisitely constructed as the flowers themselves; price $4,50, an 
30 cents extra for express charg 
manufacturer to speak highly o isown wares. In this ease, however, I do not know how to do 
these books justice in a mere descriptive article. Their beauty, elegance, general makespan d 
bind nd all the mater’ rich they a 
mee Ve a mane by the American Bank Note Co., of New York, which is noted for ‘doin 
silver, and the Seatenings of l of silk cords of various shades and tints. 
The following styles and otoas areall ipess 
name of same written yp ye and tied with a silk cord yer is embossed with gold simi- 
lar to the ere and § cents extra for postage. 
and the price is: cen d § cents extra for DOs! 
Style C, size 4 oe, ates ay pages of 
e B.S 5} no 2 geseeng nine Pages of flowers, which are of a superior grade; each page is } 
doubled : re of paper is thirteen inches long wiien unfelded (this is’ necessary be- 


h pag 
cause the ie are Ta r); the book aoe ontains a aeeiace, the poem and one etching of Sultan @ 
Mountain, iy a fare larger): beyond Silverton, Col. ; i price 2 $1.00, and § cts. extra for postage. 
Nors. ~All the above books heve cover designs similar to engraving. 
Re np Publishers of this Magazine. Send money Pa = or postal notes only. Flower. 
Books sent same day order is received. Address all letters plain 


H. H, TAMMEN, Mineralogist, 1624 & 1626 Lorimer Street, Denver, Colorado, 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD AND SIGNS OF OUR TIMES 
isthe Cheapest and Most A ge Weekly Ilustrated Fam- 
y ‘aper 1, Sixteen Pages. Evangelical 
and Undenominational. <i issue cor tains portraits 
ot prominent persons, with biographies and pictures, Rev, 
}. H. Spurgeon’s latest sermon, an article on Prophecy, 
_ wae? an exposition of the Sunday-school Lesson, short tilus- 
; . trated stories, anecdotes, etc,, a summary of the week’s 
news from al] parts of the world. Aserial story, contain- 
ing remarkable disclosures, entitled, ** Escaped from the 
Mormons,” will commence ‘in December. Dr, TALMAGE 
writes: ‘ The Christian Herald has for many years had fall 
permission to publish my sermons. Isha continue to re- +] 
vise them forthis paper, which is growing with miraculous fgg 
% rapidity in circulation, influence, and moral power.” Sub-@ 
balance of this year included free; 
its. Order of any newsdealer, scents 
per copy. Send postal for sample copies and Premium List, 
ADDRESS, THE MANAGER, 63 BIBLE House, New YoRK. REV, C. H. SPURGEON, 












SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 








DR. TALMAGE. 

















The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. It embodies all known improve: 
ments and supersedes every Velveteen. Comes in the leading shades and in three qualities. 
““VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” stamped on Selvage. To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 
jonly supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO., Sole Agents, 453 and 455 Broome STREET, New York, 


THE 


gests MOME PAPER america. 


Send your Address to the Press Company, Limited, Philad’a, 
Pa., and get a SAMPLE COPY FREE. * * * * * * 


-GAFENVESTIENTS 


Guarantee Strength, $1,150 150,470 


Reeord of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
16, oe re niggas aggreg ting — 763 818 
6.9 in 6,358,162 








t. 























PISO'S CURE.FOR 


RES WHER ELSE FAIL 
Capital, $750,000 cuttena loon , good. Use 
Surplus, 400. 400,470 in time. Sold by drug 
CONSUMPT rein 


I believe Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption saved 


9, 912 anak . . 5°410,656 my life.—A. H. DowELL, 
Interest paid aggregating - 3,345,495 Editor Enquirer, Eden- 
Total paid to investors 8,755,151 


ton, N. C., April 23, 1887, 


can refer, 


We — 3,014 patrons, to whom we 
but 


e do not claim to do the largest, 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Department for viel re 
nformation furnished 


Pull i 
J.B.WA TKINS LAND WORTGAGE c0., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
few Vor Mang’r, WEWRY’ Dickinson, 319 ‘Geeséuns. 
INVALID aoe ge CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 
=a A Priceless Boon to 






The pest Cough Medi- 
cine is Piso’s CURE FOR 


7) ConsuMPTION. Children 
Mention thi take it without objection, 
| Tavalid Chair ©o., New Haven, Conn, By all druggists, 265c. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed * ming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and reps 


sd PO O86 NE ee MO) 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
Best Cough ayrm, 3 Tastes good. Use 
in time. db; ggists. 





the m’fr for Dlust’d Price Lists 
E. Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’'l Music Hall)Chicago 


@S- DR. SYKE’S | 


SURE CURE CATARRH 


a8 pronounced hopeless by phys 

= gtr for) ‘aed bere “Common Nense Wrath? 
and numerous test mials. They will convince you 
Dr, SYRES SURE CI RE “U0. 330 Race St.. Cincinnati. Ohio. 








E ntirely Cured by| 
Peck’s Pat, Improved 
Whispers heard dis- 

Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. 

Succesaful w, “4 n ae ee ‘ail. Sold on y 

vy F. a SCO way, cor. 14th 
St,, . Write or ca | for illustrated book of see FREE. 


Tubular Ear Cushions. 
tinctly. 











Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 








d, Chi Monee, 1870, Moved to — rane 


HAIR. 


Mme. Jnulian’s § 
eifie is the only unfaili ae 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disiige 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturons 
3 electricity nor any of the ad- 

vertised poisonons age can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Jutan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


SUPERFLU oUs 


Pome PARKER 
Cm HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 





Promotes a luxuriant growth, 
Nevor Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
cig ap Seadrut and hair falling 
de x) geist 

and $1.00 at Druggi sta, 











EAR DISCHARGES 2.4 Earache CURED by 

Dr. ALLEN’S Improved EAR WASH, 
from prescription of great London auris' . x by mail. Ad- 
dress London Supply Oo., 853 B’way, N uaranteed, 
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